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from generation 
fo generation... 


From the original exodus 
of Israel from Egypt to the 
present-day departure 
from lands of Galut — 
Jewish history is full of 
the drama of Aliya, the 
ascent of each generation 
to freedom in the 
national homeland. 
Passover 1959 will be 
dedicated to the unbroken 
stream of Aliya and to 
the pioneers who direct 
the current toward 
constructive goals. 

All friends of 

LABOR ISRAEL 

are invited to attend the 


HISTADRUT 
THIRD SEDER 


in their respective 
communities during 


PASSOVER. 


IN NEW YORK: 
The Third Seder 
will take place 


SUNDAY, 
APRIL 26th 

at the 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HOTEL. 




















CELEBRATE PASSOVER 
BY SALUTING THE 
BUILDERS OF ISRAEL! 
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Editorial Comment 





——— 


Nasser’s New Bogyman 


ears the most significant commentary on 
the inner harmony of the Arab League is a 
roll-call of the Arab states who attended the 
recent meeting of the League in Lebanon. Of 
the ten members only six were on hand to take 
part in the deliberations. Four others—Iraq, 
Jordan, Tunisia and Libya—were absent because 
of feuds of varying intensity with the United 
Arab Republic. In his zeal for Arab unity Nasser 
has plotted too vigorously for the role of top- 
man in the Arab world. Kassem of Iraq and 
even King Hussein of Jordan are not to be easily 
dislodged from their seats of power and Nasser’s 
star, for the present at any rate, has lost much 
of its baleful brilliance. 

One result of the inter-Arab rivalries has been 
acurious re-allignment in the East-West strug- 
gle, Nasser, so recently Russia’s darling, is sing- 
ing another tune. Alarmed by the strength 
shown by Communist-supported Kassem he is 
abandoning his brand of “neutralism” and is 
pointing with alarm at the Communist menace 
in the Middle East. The same Nasser who so 
recently stock-piled Soviet tanks and planes 
and did his utmost to open the Middle East to 
Russian power is now counseling belated caution. 
Communism may infiltrate all Arab countries 
: Iraq and threaten the “national heritage of 

iad | 

It would be idle to take Nasser’s conversion 
sriously. He is activated primarily by his dream 
of becoming the Pan-Arab overlord, and his 
political allegiance will veer in accordance with 
this design. His quarrel with Iraq stems not 
from the fact that its government is Communist- 
dominated but that it declines to be Nasser- 
dominated. Any assumption on the part of the 
West that Nasser will prove a more dependable 
ally in the future than in the past is illusory. 


While it is undeniably refreshing to hear Arab 
eloquence momentarily directed at an object 
other than Israel, there is little cause for op- 
timism. In the best Soviet tradition of branding 
all antagonists as Zionist-Imperialist, the United 
Arab Republic’s bogyman is named Zionist- 
Communist. However the partners change, the 
dance is the same. It is not long since Nasser 
accused Kassem of being tied to the imperialist 
West and of being deficient in anti-Israel fervor. 
(According to Nasser, Kassem had refused to 


join Egypt in a “‘final round” against Israel ap- 


parently set for last fall.) What has happened 
since the accusation? Kassem has taken Iraq 
out of the Baghdad Pact and persuaded Nasser 
all too convincingly that he is not with the 
West. And Nasser is now on the other side of 
the fence eagerly making deals with Britain. 
But one element remains stable. Kassem, no less 
than Nasser, has proclaimed his intention to re- 
conquer Palestine. It is ironic to note that, while 
announcing this objective, Kassem has also urged 
the Iraqi army to study the Israeli pattern of 
national discipline and sacrifice rather than the 
lax Egyptian model. 


THE INESCAPABLE lesson for the West from 

these shifts in the Arab world is an old one. 
Arab rivalries form a slippery foundation for 
a stable Middle Eastern policy. A solid Western 
bulwark cannot be reared on the sands of Arab 
intrigue. Depending upon the particular power 
constellation within the Arab world, rubles may 
outbid dollars or vice versa. As for Israel, she 
has no choice but to strive for the maximum of 
economic and military strength so as to dis- 
courage dangerous adventures on the part of her 
enemies. A posture of strength is admittedly 
not pacific, but it is unfortunately the best 
guarantee of peace in the present threatening 
situation. 

As long as the world is a powder keg the 
Middle East will contribute its quota of in- 
flammable material. It is one world and one 
crisis, whether it flares up in Berlin, or Lebanon, 
or Iraq, or Tibet. Just now the attention of the 
world is focused on Berlin and on our hopes that 
a summit meeting will resolve tensions in that 
area so that an acceptable formula for Western 
access to the city will remove the immediate 
peril of war. At the same time, we cannot avoid 
the realization that the strategy of local mop- 
ping-up operations—whether diplomatic or mili- 
tary—provides no ultimate answer. Time is 
running out. A summit meeting or meetings 
whose agenda will consider the major geo-politi- 
cal stumbling blocks between East and West, 
among them the Middle East, is the world’s only 
realistic prospect of averting nuclear suicide. 
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Dematic art among the Jews is very young. 

It is not necessary to probe too deeply into 
this matter: that is, whether or not one can 
already find the roots of dramatic art in our 
ancient literature. As you know, there are peo- 
ple who try hard to find traces of the drama 
even in the Bible. Some find it in the Book of 
Job; others look for it in the Song of Songs; 
still others see the whole narrative portion of 
the Bible as a kind of dramatic literature, for 
practically all the stories are really conversations 
and dialogues; and one must consider ‘“tand he 
said,” “and she said,” as parenthetical clauses 
between speeches. 

Be that as it may, the subject is old, and I do 
not wish to go into it. There are those who 
find signs of the drama even in the visions of 
the prophets and their acts; they base their 
opinion on various chapters in Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, in which the monologues and dia- 
logues of the prophets are combined with story 
and action. Some go so far as to see theatrical 
settings with all their paraphernalia in the Bible. 
For example, as I have already written elsewhere, 
in Ezekiel you will find a drawing of Jerusalem 
on bricks, a breach under the wall, dressing in 
the clothes of exile—as if the whole apparatus 
of the theatre were there and the man of God 
were symbolizing his prophecies by means of 
particular actions. The other prophets also used 
such means to bring their vision before the peo- 
ple. All these things remind us somewhat of 
the drama, of the theatre. By these means the 
prophet increased the power of his message and 
deepened the impression he made on the people. 
And if you recall that the prophecies were ac- 
companied by music—the guild of prophets 
played various instruments—you will see that 
we have here the basic structure of the modern 
theatre, which also includes some music. In 
those days there were people who came to hear 
the prophecies in order to pass the time, just as 
in our time people may go to the theatre only to 
be entertained. The prophet complains about 
this, saying: they come to me just as they come 
to someone who plays well and who has a 


This was an address delivered at Jerusalem, April 29, 
1933, before the Habimah Circle. It is translated from 
the Hebrew by Prof. Maurice M. Shudofsky of the De- 
partment of Semitic Languages and Literature, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich. The Israeli Government 
has just declared Habimah (founded forty years ago) the 
national theatre of Israel. 
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Making 


pleasant voice in order to hear sensuous loy) 


songs. Apparently this was not uncommon; 
many used to come to enjoy the words of ; 
prophet who had a good voice, played well, anj 
often used love songs for purposes of illustration, 
You will find parables in Ezekiel which aly 
have this element. 


But I do not wish to go into the particulas 
of this subject. I would rather speak of th 
contemporary theatre. The modern Jewish the. 
atre is doubtless a very young and tender plant, 
Recently, plays in Hebrew from earlier period 
have been found. I have a manuscript of ap. 
proximately three hundred years ago, a comedy, 
which is, in my estimation, superior in content, 
form, and even in style to the first comedie 
of that kind written in Yiddish by Goldfaden 


pen of Leon the Jew, a famous Hebrew acta 
in Italy. Until recently it was not known tha 
he also wrote plays in Hebrew; he left many 


in most of the big theatres in Italy. From tim 
to time Leon would write a play in Hebrew 
Zunz mentions a few Hebrew poems that ar 
known to be his, too. This comedy could 
adapted for the theatre of our time: Habim 
might very well put it on the boards. 

In this connection one should mention th 
plays of Judah Aryeh of Modena, that gred 
rabbi and marvelous man. As we learn from his 
autobiography, he wrote comedies in Italian 
He used to visit the theatres to see how his 
plays were being staged. An exchange of cor: 


respondence has been preserved in which hi} 


asks his friends to get him tickets so that kt 
might see with his own eyes how his plays wert 
produced. 


‘THERE WERE undoubtedly Jews in the theatrt 

during the preceding centuries as well. Hov- 
ever, as I said, I do not wish to go into history; 
I wish rather to limit myself to the theatre a 
our time. This is a very young art, especially 
the Hebrew theatre. I still remember the perio! 
of the Yiddish theatre, the Goldfaden theattt 
of my childhood. I remember the low level ¢ 
this theatre. Much credit, however, is du 
Goldfaden for renewing interest in the theatt 











among Jews. 
Nor need we consider the Yosefsshpiel and th 
Purimshpiel and similar pieces which were 
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glutely primitive. (I used to see them in the 
yeshiva of Volozhin.) The first step forward 
was that of Goldfaden. He brought Hebrew 
folklore into the theatre in a manner able to 
| please the audience of his time; Goldfaden is 
the creator of the modern Jewish theatre. 

We may consider the work of Gordon the 
‘second step in the development of the Jewish 
theatre. He began to approach literary form, 
raising the theatre another degree. He intro- 
duced not only Jewish folklore but contem- 
porary life as well and his standards were al- 
most literary and artistic. 

Roughly, such was the shape of the theatre 
before the modern period. True talents had 
already been revealed among actors worthy of 
the name, and one can say that the theatre had 
‘entered the domain of culture. A number of 
fine performers in Yiddish arose. And if one 
must say that the theatre of Goldfaden was in 
‘the cellar, it was because it was still largely 
primitive and had not yet produced great ar- 
‘tists. Wholly ethnographic, it had not yet en- 
tered the realm of true art. 

I still remember the third step when the first 
‘groping efforts to turn the Yiddish theatre 
into an art theatre were made. Everyone af- 
fixed the word “art” to his experiment: “art” 
‘theatre, “art” studio; all kinds of nouns were 
joined to “art” as an adjective because of the 
desire to create an art theatre. But, unfortunate- 
ly, only the will was there; lacking ability, they 
could not bring it into being. I recall, for 
example, as an eyewitness, the efforts of Peretz 
Hirshbein. All were pretentious, a summons 
to art without art, simply because there was 
no school of the theatre, no talented perform- 
ers. There was nothing. The Jewish theatre 
was born in poverty. Even its leaders did not 
know what the theatre was; they were ignorant 
of the nature of drama. But they were well- 
intentioned—let this be to their credit—for 
when the will crystallizes, it develops into a 
stimulus. 


One pay I heard about Habima. Incidentally, 

if my memory serves me, I also met Zemach 
who was then the head of the Society of Ha- 
bimah. This was in the period before the advent 
of the real Habimah Theatre, at the time of 
searching and groping, at the time of Peretz 
Hirshbein. Zemach resembled Hirshbein in will 
as well as in the lack of ability; he, too, accom- 
plished nothing. One day, at the Zionist Con- 
gress, he mounted the rostrum and held forth 





nd the 


re ab 


on the Hebrew theatre. His words made no im- 
Pression; again they testified more to his will 
than to his ability. And here I happened to be 


5 


in Moscow before leaving the country for the 
Holy Land. I had already heard from afar 
of the wonderful work of Habimah. It was 
reported that there was a group in Moscow 
called “Habimah” which was considered a part 
of the Moscow Art Theatre. This was an au- 
thentic art theatre, perhaps the most accom- 
plished in the world, and Habimah was one of 
its studios. Stanislavsky served as the head of 
Habimah; he was the fugleman, the teacher, 
the guide, along with an Armenian Gentile, 
Vachtangov, and two other non-Jews. The three 
“goyim contended”* in the womb of Habimah, 
and the greatest of them was Vachtangov. They 
understood The Dybbuk, and they obtained for 
me from Ansky, may he rest in peace, The 
Dybbuk in Russian and in Yiddish that I might 
turn it into Hebrew. Ansky himself, who then 
happened to be in Moscow, begged me to trans- 
late it. He was certain that Stanislavsky would 
produce it in Russian, but he wanted it done in 
Hebrew as well. 

The truth is that I approached the matter 
without too much faith and with little desire. 
I complied out of friendship. The play pleased 
me little, and I did not conceal it from the 
author himself. He had read it before an audi- 
ence in Kiev. When asked for my opinion, I 
replied: I have the impression that you as a col- 
lector of folklore went about all the dunghills 
and gleaned bits of folklore which you com- 
bined like a tailor who takes strips from all 
kinds of garments, sews them together, and 
produces a many-colored blanket. Then I told 
him further in jest: What is folklore? What is 
the difference between folklore and a national 
work of art? There is creativeness in folklore, 
too, but a great and true work of art is flesh and 
blood, while folklore is nails and hair. The latter 
are also part of the body, so that pulling them 
out surely causes pain, but cutting them off 
does not affect the body at all. On the contrary, 
the longer they grow the more burdensome they 
become to the body, so that they must be cut 
from time to time. The cutting of nails and 
hair before the Sabbath is a good thing for the 
body. Even of Absalom who gloried in his locks 
it is said that they became a burden to him and 
he cut them off. Nevertheless, since the nails 
had once been joined to the body and received 
nourishment from it, the sages took pity on 
them, saying: he who throws them upon the 
dunghill is a wicked man. According to folk 
belief, he who throws his nail parings on the 
dungheap is punished after death: he must 


* Bialik is punning on the word “goy” (plural “‘goyim”) 
which means “nation” or “Gentile.” The reference is to 
Genesis 25:23. 
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wander about “the world of chaos” over all the 
dunghills gathering one by one the parings of 
his nails which he had thrown away during life. 
You, Ansky, I compare to that fellow of “the 
world of chaos.” All your life you have worked 
among the Gentiles. (Ansky was, as it were, a 
Gentile writer: he wrote on agrarian problems 
and related subjects in Russian.) At the close 
of your life when you are already half-dead, 
you come to us Jews. It was, therefore, decreed 
that you wander among the dunghills gathering 


= From these gleanings came The Dyb- 


ROM THIs you can see my opinion of his play. 

When Ansky told me that the Moscow Art 
Theatre was going to stage this thing, I couldn’t 
imagine how those “goyim” would cast it with 
its rabbi and all his assistants and disciples. 
Good God! What shape would the play assume 
in the hands of the goyim? But a miracle oc- 
curred. The goyim did not really take the roles, 
insisting that they were not sure of their powers. 
On the advice of Stanislavsky or of someone else, 
the play was brought to Habimah. Let the 
Jewish players, who were then only apprentice 
actors, show what they could do. At first they 
practiced on The Eternal Jew, which had also 
gone through several versions, and on a few other 
pieces by Asch and Peretz. But for The Dybbuk 
they had to bring up their heavy artillery in 
order to show their strength. And here I had 
come to Moscow at the very flowering of Habi- 
mah, at its boiling-point, and also during its 
greatest difficulties. He who has not tasted those 
days cannot imagine them. The Habimah peo- 
ple were quite literally starving. They received 
some help from the Government but not enough 
for their meager rations, and even this they had 
gotten only after a terrible struggle, because 
the Jews of the “Yevsektsia”* viciously fought 
any aid and demanded that the Government 
remove Habimah from the list of the theatres 
it was supporting. It was the goyim who fought 
for the existence of Habimah. Among the chief 
fighters were Lunacharsky, Minister of Culture, 
Stanislavsky, the poet Vyacheslav Ivanov, and 
other leading writers and artists. They fought 
like lions, powerfully and heroically, while the 
Jews waged war on the Hebrew theatre. One 
must give credit to Zemach, the founder of the 
group, who stood like an immovable rock. This, 
his historic merit, shall never be forgotten. From 
the national point of view, Habimah’s struggle 
for life had symbolic value, for it was left like 
a solitary island, the sole survivor after the flood 


* The Jewish section in the Communist Party of Revo- 
lutionary Russia. 
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had swept everything else away. Despite th 
machinations of its enemies Habimah stood fay 
until the final moment when it left Russia fe. 
cause there was no longer a Hebrew audience, 


True, even non-Jews by the hundreds anj 
thousands used to come to see Habimah. Gorki 
wept when he saw The Eternal Jew. The Heb. 
rew theatre proved that in true art there is no 
need to understand the language of the play: 
art speaks a special language which everyon 
understands. Habimah made a powerful im. 
pression even on those who knew no Hebrey, 
This it proved once again on its continentil 
tour. Italian audiences carried the Habimah 
people in their arms, even though they did not 
understand a word of Hebrew. 


HEN I arrived in Moscow Habimah had jus 

about readied The Dybbuk for performance; 
the first draft had already been made. For thre 
months I used to sit there almost daily and watch 
them working together with Vachtangov wh 
would remain until three and sometimes until 
four in the morning. Naturally, I became tired— 
but not they. Later I learned that it was not 
unusual for them to work until eight in th 
morning. 

There are moments in life which cannot k 
duplicated. On my way to this discussion I spoke 
to my companion about how one feels when 
reading one’s first books in childhood. This wa 
especially true of children of the heder, the beth 
midrash, and the yeshivah, when we first came 
upon books like The Love of Zion, The Sin of 
Samaria, or even the translation of The Mysterie 
of Paris. There is still no faithful artistic por- 
trayal in literature of this tremendous expeti- 
ence in the soul of a reader. Notwithstanding 
all that has been written about the sweetness of 
stolen fruit, about the boys and young men 
reading Haskala books secretly, there is still no 
true description of what was really happenins 
within them. I think that the children of out 
new generation will never know this, and they 
will never live such a deep and concealed life 
in books as we lived. This experience can pet- 
haps be pictured only by a poet who would 
relive those moments. Something similar cat 
also be said about the first days of Habimah. 

I do not know whether it was dream, madnes 
or intoxication. Perhaps in the midst of th 
peculiar circumstances of the Revolution it 
Moscow with all its attendant upheavals, Habi- 
mah, too, drained the heady cup and made others 
drunk as well. I do not know whether Habima 
will ever again be worthy of such days and 
months, It is difficult to describe in a talk of 
even in writing what happened there. I can 
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you that a great miracle occurred. There was 
the feeling that a Hebrew theatre had been 
etablished at last, about sixty years after the 
frst theatrical efforts, the Yiddish theatre of 
Goldfaden. And here was a Hebrew theatre; a 
theatre in a language which had not been alive, 
particularly in Russia. The experiment of speak- 
ing Hebrew was then only a few years old. 
Jt was a sleazy speech, carried on in limited 
circles, for it was not particularly popular; after 
all, this was a bookish, not a living, tongue. As 
fate would have it, only Habimah proved worthy 
of making the panther’s leap toward the Jewish 
art theatre—perhaps more accurately toward our 
dramatic art in general. I had heard of Jewish 
art theatres in America. Afterwards, during my 
visit there, I even had the opportunity of seeing 
them; for example, the Schwartz Yiddish Art 
Theatre had already made a name for itself. 
There were also fine performers in America. But 
anyone who saw Habimah when Vachtangov 
staged The Dybbuk experienced an entirely dif- 
ferent sensation. 


WE sHouLD remember that the theatre in 

general, Stanislavsky’s included, was then 
still realistic in the fullest sense of the word. The 
staging of The Dybbuk by Habimah was for that 
time completely new; it was outside every the- 
atrical frame-work. This method was peculiar 
to Vachtangov; for though he had been a student 
of Stanislavsky he chose this method for himself. 
Incidentally, I must tell you that my own taste 
leans toward the realistic art theatre without a 
riot of colors and grotesque gestures. Never- 
theless, Habimah’s style at once won everyone, 
myself included. It did not communicate 
through reason; its power and inner truth caused 
the spectator to submit without argument. I 
do not know whether or not this was brought 
about by the great talent of some of its actors. 
The content of the plays must have had its effect 
also. Or perhaps it was the formidable ecstasy 
of its inspiration. There is something about true 
ecstasy, not the artificial and morbid kind but 
the genuine variety flowing from some source of 
hidden fire, which melts everything that falls 
inside it and transmutes even base metal into 
gold. At times we may read a chapter in the 
Bible whose meaning is hard to get at; that is, 
it is difficult to understand each word by itself 
or the thought of each clause; yet we are carried 
along by the power of some hidden fire. Sudden- 
y we ourselves take fire, and everything grows 
clear. Our whole being is aflame and melts at 
the words. There is nothing vague or dim about 
them; “‘the words shine and are happy as when 
they had been given on Mount Sinai.” It was 
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this kind of ecstasy, this will transformed into 
power, this potent faith which swept along 
everyone who came within the confines of Ha- 
bimah. They believed in it, in its performers, 
in its plays. They believed. It was true of 
practically every production. 

Those were the honeymoon days. The com- 
pany considered themselves young priests devot- 
ing their lives to a sacred service. I remember 
the anthem they sang. The words were unim- 
portant. Zemach or someone else—another po- 
etaster—composed some kind of verses in alpha- 
betical order: ‘“‘Sanctify yourselves, lads, and 
purify yourselves for the service of Habimah.” 
I don’t remember the words well: they were 
quite ordinary. But you should have seen and 
heard how they sang them. A fire was ablaze 
around them, and I myself was aflame in their 
midst. For three months we were burning 
torches; one can only wonder how we were 
not burned to ashes. And fate made it possible 
for them to leap—by means of a spiritual ef- 
fort—to a high level, at that time perhaps the 
highest ever reached by an art theatre. 

Perhaps there was something during those 
months which especially elevated them. There 
is no doubt that they are now greater artists 
than they were then. After all, habit, learning, 
schooling, and years of work have purified their 
taste. In addition, they have gained freedom 
and all the requisite essentials of art. But my 
heart tells me that those months were the truest 
in their work, and were a harbinger of things to 
come. An angel teaches Torah to the embryo 
in the mother’s womb and a candle burns on 
its head. It can observe the world from one end 
to the other. After the child is born, the angel 
comes and slaps him on his mouth, causing him 
to forget the Torah he has learned. Thereafter, 
all his learning during his lifetime is an effort 
to recapture the forgotten Torah. A _ pivotal 
idea exists in the universe; I call it a tabernacle 
of fire, a Menorah of fire, a shekel of fire. (You 
know that Moses did not know the shape of 
these three. God showed him their forms in 
fire, saying: go and make them like these.) This 
is the symbol of the perfect idea that man wishes 
to create; it is kindled in his mind for a moment 
like a kind of fiery creation. I repeat: it flashes 
momentarily. Afterwards the artist’s labor con- 
sists in trying to grasp this idea of fire, in order 
to realize it in his work of art. This is the work 
of the artist from the beginning. The flash lasts 
only a moment, after which man strains to 
harness the idea of fire to his chariot. Everything 
he strives for and does is only for the purpose of 
bringing into his work something of that flash. 

In those months the idea of a Hebrew theatre 








and the nature of it flashed before the Habimah 
people. The Hebrew theatre must be principally 
one of prophetic pathos—the pathos and atti- 
tude of holiness. If you had only seen those 
Jews in Moscow! In their presence even a non- 
Jew was transformed into someone else; he be- 
came a goy of another world. Vachtangov him- 
self told me: “I work in other studios and with 
other students, but when I enter this place I 
become mad; I am turned into another person.” 
Gorki said essentially the same: “What great 
magic there is in this little house! When a man 
wants to rest, to obtain a little peace from the 
turmoil of life, he should come into this house 
and he will find himself in a totally different 
world.” 


‘THE MEMBERS of Habimah had indeed some- 

thing special, something marvelous. By in- 
stinct they caught the difference between a 
general and a Hebrew theatre. I do not recall 
one moment of levity among them. As you 
know, levity is common among artists and the- 
atrical people, but in the ranks of Habimah the 
theatre of entertainment, mockery and levity 
was practically forgotten. True, they discussed 
the need for Hebrew comedy, but by that they 
meant a completely different kind of comedy. 
The comedy they had in mind and dreamt about 
was related to their total philosophy—a glowing 
comedy of fire, of inspiration and pathos. This, 
too, is a characteristic trait of the Jew. Can 
a Gentile understand, for example, how we study 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, or similar sub- 
jects and become inspired, singing and swaying, 
as if we were at prayer? What is “an ox that 
gored a cow”’?* Is it a legal matter? A rational 
one like arithmetic and science? Just come into 
a yeshivah and hear three hundred young men 
at their study. It is a kind of orchestra composed 
of three hundred instruments, in which each 
plays its own peculiar melody but they all com- 
bine to make up a symphony. You will find 
men there making devout gestures as they do 
at prayer, as if they were intoning, “We will 
celebrate the mighty holiness of this day” or 
“Say unto the Lord,”** and the like. Here are 
men studying a “rational” subject and they are 
all aglow. They learn and sing. As the Psalmist 
says, ““Thy laws are hymns unto me.” Jews were 
able to turn laws into hymns, into prayers, into 
liturgical poetry. And that is what Habimah 
did also. They transformed the theatre into a 
lofty vision, a hymn, a prayer. For them the 


* The beginning of Chap. V of Baba Kamma (Baby- 
lonian Talmud). 
** From the service of the High Holy Days (New 
Year’s and the Day of Atonement). 
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theatre was almost prophecy and divine reye. 
lation. 


I] 4M certain that there is a great truth in this 

conception of the Habimah. I do not know 
whether every actor succeeds in realizing this 
conception in his playing. The company yill 
certainly have its regressions—it has already had 
them—and they will be deflected by various in. 
fluences. For they are flesh and blood, and can. 
not be expected to travel this road in a straight 
line. But if in general they remain true to them. 
selves, to their Hebrew instinct and to their 
original conception which consecrated them 
to sorrow and pain—they will achieve something, 
I say that men have strength to suffer only for 
a sacred and exalted and moral idea. For , 
theatre of mere entertainment they could not 
have stood the test. 

I know that this spark is still alive in them 
and, notwithstanding all their deviations, they 
are still striving for the true Hebrew theatre, 
This, in my opinion, must be prophetic in its 
foundation. And just as the prophets used the- 
atrical means, so must the theatre have prophetic 
ends. The theatre should try to uncover the 
truth and bring it before the people at the most 
opportune time. I am not saying that it must 
be tendentious and moral ab ovo. It must re- 
main art. But in Hebrew “art” comes from the 
same root as “truth,” and the truth is always 
beautiful as well as moral and useful. Art must 
give expression to the truth of life—to moral, 
esthetic, and logical truth; and, like prophecy, 
it must reveal itself also in the most important 
moments in the life of the nation. It must be 
national, serving the interests of the whole na- 
tion in the same degree and with the same de- 
votion as the prophets served the people. This 
art theatre of, for, and by the people must be- 
come full of national Hebrew content in the 
loftiest sense of these words. 


The question is how to fulfill this role, how 
to make of the theatre a sublime tool which is 
to serve the national conscience in all its forms. 
This service should not be limited to moments 
of obvious external danger—there are moments 
of danger even in times of peace and quiet. There 
is a moral awakening in the nation especially 
during times of danger when its moral sense be- 
comes sharp. In peacetime this sense becomes 
blunted and impaired. The theatre should aim 
at awakening this moral sense, this sense of 
national truth during peace and prosperity. It 
should stand guard against the torpor of 
national conscience; stir, goad, reprove, an 
even strike it, and at the same time sow the g 
the beautiful and the sublime. If our sages 
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dubbed the theatre “the seat of scoffers,” they 
were referring to the debased theatre, that which 
roclaims an alleged art for art’s sake and lowers 
itself to the level of a barroom and a bawdy- 
house. But of the theatre as foreshadowed by 
Habimah our sages said: “The princes of Judah 
are destined to teach the nations Torah in their 


theatres.” 


SHALL not conclude before touching on an- 

other important matter which adds to the 
special value of Habimah for the Eretz Yisrael 
of our time. I was an eyewitness to a real kiddush 
ha-shem* performed by this theatre abroad 
before Gentiles as well as alienated Jews. Noth- 
ing can give non-Jews a better idea of what we 
are now creating culturally in the Land of 
Israel than the playing of Habimah. I was present 
in London when Bernard Shaw came upon the 
stage and said to the actors of Habimah: “Flee 
from England, lest you learn to act like our 
performers and you will be ruined. It is better 
for our players to come to you.” Wherever I 
happened to be with them I saw this unmistak- 
able kiddush ha-shem. And this is especially true 
with respect to Jews: all our propaganda, oral 
and written, by means of messengers and litera- 
ture is as nothing in comparison with one ap- 
pearance abroad of Habimah. From time to 
time I watched the work of some emissaries from 
Eretz Yisrael who had come on behalf of the 
Land. For months they would stay in a partic- 
ular country accomplishing next to nothing. 
Then Habimah arrived and played there. On 
the following day these emissaries renewed their 
efforts, and this time they succeeded; their work 
now rolled along as on railroad tracks. The 
principal representatives of Eretz Yisrael who 
were present in a number of cities in the Dias- 
pora when Habimah was playing there will attest 
to this. 

Habimah will also be assigned a number of 
additional roles in Eretz Yisrael. They still have 
to teach us how to speak Hebrew. They them- 
selves, as a matter of fact, have yet to master 
it; and when they do, they will become our 
teachers. They have to teach us a Hebrew style 
in our speech and in our dress; how to stand, 
how to sit, how to greet one another. They will 
have to teach us Hebrew gestures along with 
Hebrew speech, for we have forgotten them. 
There is no speech without gesture, just as 
there is no gesture without speech. Gesture is 
part of the language. Obviously we cannot have 
one without the other; and it is equally obvious 
that it is necessary to fuse the two. 





* Sanctification of the Divine Name. 
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Hebrew was at one time an aristocratic lan- 
guage, a language of kings, princes, and nobles. 
While it was alive, it was the language of sages 
and scholars. All the jargons we have used—I 
do not call them that to insult them, because 
we must be grateful to them for serving as an 
inn for the spirit of our people in the course 
of many centuries—I say that all of them will 
always remain in the lower storey of Hebrew 
thought. Were those “Yiddishes” we learned in 
the Diaspora ever the language of our sages, our 
prophets, our princes and kings? Someone has 
said—I do not remember who—that drama 
ought to be written in the language of the gods. 
I wonder whether the gods spoke in one of our 
jargons. But God and the children of God did 
speak in our Hebrew tongue. 
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An Israeli Views American Zionism 


by Gal Heid 


So= YEARS have already passed since Ben 

Gurion first posed the question: “What is 
the difference between a Zionist who supports 
Israel financially and otherwise and a non-Zion- 
ist Jew who does likewise?” The question still 
stands and none have yet given a clear-cut an- 
swer. Some have claimed that the “Zionist” has 
greater loyalty to Israel, is more likely to stand 
by Israel in times of storm and stress. Others 
have claimed that the “Zionist,” and the Zionist 
alone, accepts the unity or oneness of the Jewish 
people, is vitally concerned with the struggle 
to maintain Jewish identity, with Israel as its 
center, whilst the non-Zionist Jew is preoccupied 
with philanthropy and “good works.” 


None of these replies are satisfying enough to 
justify the continued existence of a Zionist 
movement in America or elsewhere. More funds 
have been contributed to Israel since 1948 by 
non-Zionist Jews than by card-carrying Zionist 
members, more non-afhiliated Jews have emi- 
grated from America to Israel than Zionists in 
the same period. The same is true for invest- 
ments in Israel’s economy, for tourism and even 
for political support. Even youth projects spon- 
sored by the Youth and Hechalutz Department 
of the Jewish Agency have brought more non- 
Zionist youth to Israel for a variety of summer 
schemes than affiliated Zionist youth. In short, 
Israel’s existence itself has in the last ten years 
been more of a magnet of attraction to American 
Jewry than has the Zionist Organization. 

Nor does the American Zionist movement 
have any greater justification for existence in 
terms of the American Jewish scene. Forces 
quite independent of the movement have in the 
main been responsible for the growth of the 
Community Center, Jewish and Hebrew edu- 
cation. The young American Jew of today is in 
fact quite puzzled why there should be a Zion- 
ist organization at all. He does not intend to 
go on aliyah, and he knows that the American 
Zionist does not intend to do so either. He has 
the local Bond or UJA organization to which 
his financial support for Israel can be channeled. 


In this article an Israeli publicist gives expression to a 
point of view held by a number of influential Israelis. 
The Jewish Frontier, which does not share the viewpoint 
presented, hopes that this article will serve to stimulate 
a serious discussion on the subject raised. We shall pre- 
sent another view of the role of the Zionist movement 
in a forthcoming issue. 





For defense against anti-Semitism he has the 
ADL. For lectures on Jewish or Israeli topics 
he has the “‘oneg shabbat” of his synagogue or 
men’s club. He may visit Israel with any of , 
dozen types of non-Zionist groups arranging 
tours if he desires to go with an organized party, 


HAT HAS organized Zionism to offer him in 

terms of American Jewish life or pro-Israel 
activity that does not exist outside the Zionist 
framework? The answer is indeed a sad one, 
For all that remains is a particular “loyalty” to, 
or framework of, political support for one of 
the political parties or institutions of Israel. To 
the American Jew the partisan struggles within 
Israel have little interest or direct value—they 
have in fact probably more negative attributes 
for him than positive educational or other values, 


Again, not even in the cultural field does 
the local Zionist movement offer an exclusive 
channel through which the dance, song, litera- 
ture, drama, poetry or language of Israel can 
flow. Few clubs or organizations these days of 
the broadest and most general Jewish nature 
fail to include such activities in their programs. 
Israel is a fashion, a source of pride. Its achieve- 
ments and prowess in various fields, admired so 
much in the non-Jewish world, provide re- 
flected glory, better community relations, and 
other benefits for the American Jew without 
posing any challenge to his existing way of life. 


In the meantime, all Zionist groups and Zion- 
ists are getting older, the flow of Jewish life 
more and more passes them by. It has been pre- 
dicted that in ten years hence (some speculate 
that it will take a little longer) almost all Zionist 
groups will fold up through old age alone, leav- 
ing aside the all too apparent reasons of sterility, 
atrophy, etc. No one predicts that the American 
political scene will change in such a way that 
Jews will feel any less at home in the United 
States. None foresee anything but a bright 
economic future for Jews as for all other citizens. 
No “objective” factors or trends point to Zion- 
ism or Zionists as a need in American Jewish 
life in the foreseeable future. On the contrary, 
the only people with an interest in the perpetu- 
ation of an American Zionist organization afe 
those employed in the Zionist apparatus, and 
here as in Jerusalem those whose social life is 
integrally bound up with Zionist movements. 
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sED THIS way, and it often is, the “last-ditch” 

defense for American Zionism is usually that 
“until some alternative, some more positive form 
of Zionism, is created, the present organization 
has to serve ... it would be destructive to end 
the present before the new is born, however 
limited and defective the present may be.” The 
answer is only too obvious. As long as the present 
organization appears before the American Jew- 
ish public as Zionism, that public will become 
more and more alienated from the basic Zionist 
idea. Some Israelis go even further. They claim 
that the American Zionist movement already 
exists as a kind of barrier or wall between the 
State of Israel and the Jewish people, distorting 
relations which would otherwise be healthy, 
uninhibited and free of illusion. 

Underneath this discussion is a rather bitter, 
and certainly understandable, undercurrent. It 
is not easy for men and women who have for 
years been loyal members of the existing Zionist 
groups, who have given so much of their labor 
and devotion to them, who have passed through 
the years of struggle during the pre-State days, 
to be swept aside by the course of events as 
an anachronism in terms of the future. It is 
dificult for them to adjust to the reality that 
however important and fruitful their past func- 
tion, their mission is completed. Their political 
struggle is today the perogative of a sovereign 
state, (apart from “public relations” support). 
Their efforts to create the financial institutions 
of world Jewry to channel aid to Israel have 
resulted in these institutions ceasing to be spe- 
cifically Zionist instruments. Today, apart from 
special projects in Israel as a pivot of fund- 
raising and education, they have lost function 
and uniqueness, or a sense of mission. Long 
gone is even the pretense of a “cultural” group 
life. In fact, the individual Zionist is himself 
being absorbed by the cultural activities of the 
Community Center if he still has any appetite 
for intellectual life. 


_ If there was a bus to be caught at all in Amer- 
ica, it was certainly missed by the Zionists in 
the year 1948 when the State of Israel arose 
in the first flush of enthusiasm and victory. 
Then, many argue, the movement had a last 
chance to really build on a mass basis as the at- 
mosphere and receptivity of millions of Ameri- 
can Jews were ideal. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether mass movements can be built on such 
momentary terms, if they serve no permanent 
local need. In any case, the major problem of 
the last ten years has been how the Zionist move- 
ment could ‘“‘cash-in” on the apparently pro- 
found and permanent fount of feeling for Is- 
rael which has existed and exists among Ameri- 
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can Jewry. The movement failed to find the 
answer and in its present state is incapable of 
finding one. 


HAT FUTURE is there then for Zionism in 

America if its present instrument, the Zion- 
ist movement in all its parts, neither responds 
to the needs of American Jewish life, is isolated 
from it, nor contains the “soul” of aliyah? For 
members of the movement, and for that matter 
uncommitted American Jews, is the humani- 
tarian task of liquidating the Eastern European 
and North African Jewish diaspora, given the 
unrestricted or even restricted flow of Jews from 
these countries. This is the “‘classical” pattern of 
philanthropic Western Zionism—the recognition 
and solution of the Jewish problem elsewhere, 
the acceptance of the thesis of oneness of the 
Jewish people, in territorial and national terms, 
as long as it only applies to the lives of Jews 
outside the “Anglo-Saxon” world. 

In contrast to the task of “liquidating” the 
East European and North African diaspora, the 
problem facing the Jewish world in the West, 
particularly in the United States, is to build 
up the Jewish communities. Instead of the stress 
placed on material need, the fight for economic, 
political and national survival, in the West it 
is cultural, spiritual and religious. The long- 
term possibilities of aliyah from the West are 
based on Jewish consciousness reaching such 
heights that the limitations of spiritual life be- 
come apparent to Jews, as Jews, and the recog- 
nition that Israel offers the maximum spiritual 
freedom and creativity. Thus, the problems of 
“What is a Jew” and “What is a Zionist” in the 
Western world are synonomous—are spiritual, 
not political. 

Naturally, there is a connection between the 
two aspects—the efforts, in partnership with 
Israel, to liquidate the East European and North 
African diaspora and the need to build up the 
Western Jewish communities. But the connec- 
tion is much less potent in terms of American 
Jewish life than is believed. Helping Jews and 
Israel from without does not produce a Zionism 
based upon American Jewish need; it may at 
best keep alive the feeling of oneness of the 
Jewish people based on the acceptance of the 
reality that that people must continue to exist 
in two major sectors—that of Israel and Ameri- 
ca. 

Seen in this light the problem of “What is a 
Jew” and “What is a Zionist” has an obvious 
answer. The answer bases itself upon the degree 
of personal consciousness expressed in terms of 
way of life and activity. A Jew is not only a 
Jew by virtue of the accident of birth but also 
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by virtue of his degree of association with other 
Jews in activities aimed at ensuring Jewish sur- 
vival, development, consciousness and future. 
The lowest rung of the Judaic ladder is Jewish- 
ness by virtue of birth—the highest is Judaic life 
in the land of Israel. The intermediary rungs 
climb on the bases of community membership, 
activity, activity for other Jewish communities 
(humanitarian), Jewish education of children, 
pilgrimage to Israel, investment in Israel. The 
attempt to define mechanically “‘What is a Jew” 
precludes development or ascent up the ladder 
and serves no useful purpose. The term “‘Zion- 
ist,” however, should be a measurement of the 
qualitative transition from any of these rungs 
to the uppermost Judaic rung, aliyah, the com- 
mitment of one’s entire life, as distinct from 
parts of it, to Jewish survival, creativity and 
spirituality. 


[N Facr the terms “Zionist” and “Zionism” 
have become anachronistic in the Western 
diaspora except for activity connected with 
aliyah. It is because they imply aliyah and have 
not meant aliyah that there is so much con- 
fusion in the minds of Western Jews. Nor does 
the term “Friends of Israel” offer a satisfactory 
alternative embracing all other activity aimed 
not only at support for the State of Israel but 
also aiding the liquidation of those parts of 
the diaspora in need of liquidation. It is too 
limited and platonic a term and does not re- 
flect the oneness of the Jewish people, its organic 
ties and consciousness, and above all the mutual 
responsibility felt not only by the Jew of Israel 
for the diaspora but also that felt by the Western 
diaspora for Jewry elsewhere as well as Israel. 
This is no mere semantic question, for the 
Israeli-originated term “Friends of Israel” ex- 
presses not equality in partnership and equality 
of concern for world Jewry but the “superiori- 
ty” of Israelis over all other Zionists on the 
plane of political life. It is a justified Israeli 
position as long as people outside claim the 
title “Zionist” without intending to settle in 
Israel, reclaim its swamps and wastelands and 


defend its borders. 


Without the existence of a movement calling 
itself Zionist, and fulfilling the function of 
“Friends of Israel,” this friction need not arise 
and the relationship between Israel and the dias- 
pora would thus assume the form of inter-com- 
munity relationships. The interaction of Israel 
and diaspora would thereby shift from a po- 
litical to an educational and spiritual plane, based 
upon equality and a two-way traffic. 

The liquidation of the East European and 
North African diaspora and the upbuilding of 
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the Western diaspora imply two different 

of instrumentality, one to channel material sup- 
port, the other to become an educational, cyl. 
tural and spiritual movement for the renewal, 
redefinition and development of Judaism. The 
former would not only provide a common 
federative framework for present “‘factional 
Zionist” groups but also for unaffiliated indi. 
viduals. Its purpose would be the advancement 
of Israel towards economic independence and 
the absorption in Israel of those parts of world 
Jewry in need. Within it, various groupings 
would earmark the finances they raise for 
whatever sector of Israel’s economy and life 
they wish, provided these funds are employed 
in Israel for directly pioneer undertakings, 
private enterprise or labor. These groupings 
would have no direct political function to play 
in influencing the internal, sovereign life of 
Israel or reproducing the internal political strug- 
gle within Israel on the American scene. The 
divisions between Mapai, Mapam, General Zion- 
ists, Herut or the religious parties (in the sense 
of political programs) have little meaning in 
the diaspora. They represent a divisive, destruc- 
tive factor of influence in the diaspora, diverting 
attention away from the basic unifying factor 
of support for national pioneering. 


HE IMPLICATIONS are the liquidation of the 

World Zionist Organization and Jewish 
Agency as political factors and the taking over 
of their present responsibility for immigration 
and the initial absorption of newcomers by a new 
body representing the Israel government minis- 
tries concerned and the new federative frame- 
work of the diaspora. Although “Friends of 
Israel” would be an inappropriate title for the 
federative organization of the diaspora, a title 
would have to be found reflecting its functions. 

To achieve this common framework, however, 
the existing “project Zionist” groups of the 
diaspora would have to reach agreement. Such 
agreement would depend not only upon the 
groups in the diaspora but also upon their 
“parent” political bodies in Israel. It must sure- 
ly be apparent for some time to the Israeli parties 
that their support of, and from, factional groups 
in the diaspora has outlived their purpose, has 
no real element of political independence or 
creativity, and has no real bases in day to day 
life of the Western diaspora. Their sole function 
is in fact economic aid for specific pioneer pro- 
jects. Money channeled from the diaspora for 
political purposes, particularly preceding general 
elections in Israel, has no moral justification. 
The obstacle to such a federative organization 
to date has been the desire of the right-wing 
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and religious parties of Israel to counterbalance 
their political weakness with pressure from 
without consisting of elements of world Jewry 
who seek to intervene in Israel’s internal life 
without the responsibility or sacrifice of living 
there. This desire to intervene in Israel’s sover- 
eign life does not reflect the true sentiments of 
diaspora Jewry. 

The movement for the renewal and develop- 
ment of Judaism, both in the diaspora and 
within Israel itself, has already begun—spon- 
taneously and without organized form. It re- 
flects itself in the growth of the diaspora Com- 
munity Centers as frameworks of the communi- 
ty and for worship and the growing search for 
spirituality, It reflects itself in Israel in the 
growing search for spirituality and the instinc- 
tive clash with orthodoxy as a political and 
coercive instrumentality. This common denom- 
inator, spontaneously asserting itself in all parts 
of Jewry, in response to the challenge of con- 
temporary life, will develop as the true bridge 
between the most constructive elements of Israel 
and the diaspora. 

This vanguard movement in the diaspora and 
Israel must embody the two essential elements 
of Judaism—man’s relation to God, and man’s 
relation to man, to society. Only a movement, 
spiritual in motivation, moral and ethical in 
content, and progressive in its thinking towards 
Jewry as a people and the world around it (in- 
cluding the world of the diaspora, of Israel and 
the countries with which Israel has relationships) 
is capable of combining these two elements in 
the spirit of historic Judaism. Only such a 
movement in the diaspora can pave the way 
for a new Zionism based on the spiritual crea- 
tivity and essence of Judaism. Only such a 
movement can break down the false schism 
between “religion” and “‘secularity” in all parts 
of the Jewish world. It must clash with the 
most “orthodox” elements of religion and secu- 
larity in its search for new forms of worship 
and community existence, in its moral stand 
towards political life. It must be prepared to 
be “non-conformist.” 

It is clear that such a movement must be more 
than a party and more than a “church,” yet it 
must contain elements of both. The nucleus 
of such a movement in present-day America 
would obviously consist of Labor Zionists and 
“Reconstructionism” within an entirely different 
framework. Neither the party structure of the 
Poalei Zion nor the present forms or philosophy 
of Reconstructionism can answer this need. But 
the philosophy of both as a rallying-ground for 
younger elements within the Community Cen- 
ters and synagogues and within other groups 
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could lay the bases for such a new movement and 
program. In Israel a similar combination con- 
sisting of pioneer elements, the younger genera- 
tion within the parties and the creative elements 
within the Hapoel Hamizrachi in particular 
will eventually emerge. 

That this conception is not over-idealistic 
and over-theoretical is already being borne out 
by the march of events. It represents the hope 
and need for a new Judaism which must contain 
Zionism, and a new Zionism which must 
contain Judaism. 
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Jewish Farming i America 


by Joshua Rothenberg 


© gad ABOUT two per cent of the Jewish 

population in the United States are en- 
gaged in agriculture (which is no longer identi- 
cal with working on the soil). Two per cent 
is not much but more than 100,000 people de- 
riving a livelihood from agriculture is not a 
small number. In southern New Jersey, in and 
around Vineland, about 1,500 families, or about 
6,000 Jews, are engaged in farming. Jewish 
farmers amount to about half of the total Jewish 
population of the region. 


Jewish farming started here in 1882, when the 
“Am Olam” movement brought over the first 
pioneers from Russia. Many left the farms; and 
others came to settle in their place. Today, 
many of the Jewish farmers in the neighborhood 
are immigrants who came to the United States 
from Germany when the Nazis came to power 
and an even larger number are survivors who 
came here after World War II. 

The majority of the farmers by far specialize 
in poultry-raising, a branch of agriculture hard- 
est hit by the present depression in agriculture. 
The prices of eggs and poultry have been very 
low since 1953 and many farmers (or their 
wives) must find additional jobs in order to 
make ends meet. During the first two years 
of the depression only a few quit; in the last 
two years their number has increased. A fair 
estimate would be ten per cent of the total. 
An estimate of those who quit farming in other 
centers of Jewish farming, Lakewood, for ex- 
ample, or in California, would probably be 
higher. 

For years different opinions have been heard 
as to the reason for the failure of most attempts 
at establishing Jewish agricultural colonies: the 
unfitness of Jews for agriculture; specific local 
difficulties; or the mistakes of those who or- 
ganized the attempt. What conclusions can be 
drawn from the experience of Jewish farmers 
in southern New Jersey (which are probably 
true also for the other centers of Jewish farming 
in this country) ? 

First, the Jewish farmer has an inclination 
to live near and act with his fellow farmers (just 
the opposite of what Khrushchev stated as one 
of Jewish defects—their individualistic ap- 
proach). The non-Jewish farmer likes to have 
his farm far from others, is individualistic in 


Mr. Rothenberg, an economist by training, is a resident 
ef Vineland, N. J. 





his behavior and in his business activities, Byt 
the Jewish farmer prefers to live not far from 
other farms even if this is not so advisable for 
his business. An example of the Jewish inclina- 
tion for communal effort and activities is the 
fact that the Jewish farmers of New Jersey have 
been the first to organize and to lead farmers 
co-operatives of various kinds in an atmosphere 
not too favorable for non-private initiative, 
The conclusion is: Jewish farming will exist 
only where there is a Jewish farming community, 
with possibilities for social and communal living 
and for proper education of the children. This 
fact has long been known and observation in 
this part of the country confirms it fully. 

Second: observation and personal inquiries of 
those who left farming show that, except fora 
few cases, the principal reason was simply eco- 
nomic. The number of those who left poultry- 
raising is in direct proportion to the price of 
eggs and chickens on the New York market. 

Generally, unsuitability is not the reason for 
going out of farming. This might have been 
true in times past when farming was different 
from what it is today and the way of life on 
a farm quite distinct from life in town. Today, 
this aspect is secondary. The tendency in farm- 
ing in the United States is in a direction that 
makes any Jewish unsuitability for farming, if 
it ever existed, less and less of a factor. 

This is the result of two processes in American 
farming: specialization and mechanization 
which make farming more and more like in- 
dustrial production. The work, attitude and 
mentality of a farmer who produces, let us say, 
only sweet potatoes, could not possibly be the 
same as that of a farmer of former generations. 


‘THurp: each farmer must now devote more and 

more of his time and effort to the business 
side of the farm. The New Jersey State Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Alampi, summed up 
this tendency very well in saying that the new 
concept of the “farmer in a business suit” i 
supplanting the traditional picture of the farmer 
in denim overalls. 

We must, therefore, realize that the great 
change in agriculture, not only in the United 
States but almost everywhere, makes Jews mott, 
and not less, suitable for farming. The smaller 
the difference between the way of life in country 
and town, and the smaller the difference betweta 
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a farm business and other kinds of business, the 
less of a factor is the fact that Jews are not 
accustomed to agricultural occupations. 

Fourth: there is no doubt but there does exist 
such a thing as a special adaptability or pre- 
ponderance of a people or a certain group in 
a particular line of endeavor. It has very seldom 
anything to do with the endeavor being more or 
less physically strenuous or complicated. Very 
often it is impossible to find the reason why a 
nation, or the people of a certain country or 
province, develop a particular skill or the in- 
clination for a particular trade. Adam Smith, 
the famous English economist, envisaged an ideal 
economic order in the world in which each na- 
tion would produce only that for which it was 
most suited and would therefore be able to pro- 
duce it at the least cost; and the world would 
thus achieve not only group specialization but 
a specialization of nations. 

History shows us, nevertheless, that “‘spe- 
cializations” of nations are not inherent and they 
can change due to objective, or even subjective, 
conditions, a profit motive or patriotic fervor 
(as in Israel). 

Jewish farming in America concentrated 
mostly on poultry-raising and to a lesser degree 
on dairy farming. It is difficult to pinpoint the 
reason for that development. Poultry-raising, 
it is true, is physically easier and this has had 
some influence on the choice; but in dairy farm- 
ing the amount of physical work is no less than 
in other types of farming, and we find a sizable 
number of Jews engaged in it. No doubt the 
final decision as to what branch of agriculture 
to go into depends primarily on economic 
reasons. 

Fifth: when we speak about the large number 
of Jews who left farming we ought to have in 
mind the fact that the movement of population 
from country to town has been constant for 
many years and throughout the whole world. 
The percentage of Americans engaged in farm- 
ing diminished in the last fifty years from fifty 
per cent to about fourteen. The reasons that 
influence non-Jewish farmers to move to town 
influence also the Jewish farmers. These are 
primarily economic. In the case of Jews this 
Process is bound to be even faster because Jews 
are more connected with the town and its kinds 

of occupations than the farmer who was born 
and raised on the farm. For most Jews leaving 
the farm for the town is only a return.* 
ee 

Yet, it is revealing that the proportion of Jewish farmers 
to non-Jews in farming increased twofold in the last ten 
years and is now about one per cent of the total American 
Population engaged in farming (Jews number about 

per cent of the population). 
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Jewish farmers, as a rule, do not leave their 
farms because they neglected it or were unable 
to manage it. Jewish farms in southern New 
Jersey (and in other parts of the country) are 
among the best. Jewish farmers are no less 
industrious than others, and are often more 
progressive and flexible in their farming methods 
than their non-Jewish neighbors—a fact widely 
recognized by non-Jewish experts in the field. 
(The above-mentioned New Jersey Secretary 
of Agriculture has written: “The many Jewish 
farmers in New Jersey have been among the most 
enterprising people in American agriculture.”) 


SIXTH: it is interesting to note that many of 

the new buyers of farms are also Jews, and 
in spite of the bad economic situation in farming 
have decided to take this step. The motive of 
getting rid of the big city’s rush and bustle and 
of the “rush-hour subways,” to live in the coun- 
try, plays its role in these decisions, but the main 
reasons are economic. (This rule has, of course, 
its exceptions.) People who settle now on farms 
are, for the most part, newcomers whose eco- 
nomic opportunities in town are limited, or 
they are “marginal” types of the town’s econo- 
my. The local real-estate brokers have a maxim 
that buyers come not necessarily when farming 
is good but when business in town is bad. 

It is possible that in Argentine or in Biro- 
Bidjan the main reason for leaving farming was 
the low standard of living in the villages, being 
far from centers of Jewish life and having limit- 
ed possibilities for children in these outlying 
places, but in most centers of American Jewish 
farming these factors do not exist or they play 
a minor role. It is, therefore, fair to assume that 
the basic reason for settling on, or leaving, a 
farm is economic, that the factor of not being 
accustomed to this kind of work is secondary 
and is quickly overcome when the economics 
of farming are inviting, that the increase in spe- 
cialization and mechanization in farming will 
bring about a gradual diminishing of the differ- 
ences between farm and non-farm occupations 
and the specific problems of Jews in regard to 
farming will gradually lose their importance. 
However, as long as the economic situation in 
farming remains precarious, and as long as the 
situation in American farming generally forces 
out, year after year, hundreds of thousands of 
people from farms, it is impossible to come to 
any conclusions about the unfitness of Jews 
for farming, even if—hypothetically—a day 
may come when no Jews will be left on farms. 


TURNING Now to another question: is there 
some relation between Jewish farming and 
anti-Semitism (or anti-Jewish attitudes) ? Does 
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the fact that a certain region has a number of 
Jews engaged in farming have a bearing op 
anti-Semitism or does it make the non-Jews 
friendlier to Jews? 


Settling Jews on the land was undertaken in 
many countries partly because of criticism voiced 
by many Gentiles that Jews avoided farming 
because they disliked the heavy work. Behind 
the attempts at colonization was the belief that 
the “normalization” of the economic structure 
of the Jews was the best answer to anti-Semitism, 

In the vicinity of Vineland, N. J., the majori- 
ty of the Jewish population is engaged in farm. 
ing. Vineland is one of the very few places in 
the United States where a visitor coming to town 
by bus or car, will see on the mail-boxes in the 
outskirts many names like Goldstein and Finkel- 
stein and in the business center many names like 
Mori and Johnson. 


Has this fact an influence on the non-Jewish 
farmers? It is, of course, impossible to answer 
such a question with scientific certainty but 
to a certain degree an illuminating answer may 
be found in a poll made by the writer of this 
article among forty inhabitants of Vineland. The 
poll was conducted among representatives of 
all groups of the population, mostly old-time 
farmers who have an intimate knowledge of the 
community and its inhabitants. The interrogator 
chose for his poll people of intelligence and cap- 
able of objective judgment. 

The first question asked was: did you hear 
about anti-Jewish attitudes at the time when 
the first Jewish settlers arrived here in 1882? 
Only four of those asked knew about such atti- 
tudes, though in the local press of that time one 
can find sporadic signs of such attitudes. 

The second question was: what was the atti- 
tude towards the later waves of immigrants 
(from Hitler Germany) in the years 1933- 
1955? Sixty per cent answered that the attitude 
was unfriendly, thirty per cent that it was 
neutral and ten per cent did not have any 
knowledge in that respect. 

This difference in attitude can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that the first settlers were 
poor and had with their own hands to make 
farms out of uncultivated land in order to 
eke out a miserable living for their families, 
whereas the later immigrants came with some 
means of their own. They also received financial 
help from relatives and from the Jewish Agri- 
cultural Society and, for the most part, were 
able to buy existing farms and houses. Many 
of them were able in a short time to enlarge 
their farms and make them more attractive and 
this aroused a certain envy on the part of the 
old-timers. 
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To the question whether the local non-Jews 
had a friendlier attitude to Jewish farmers than 
to other Jews, fifty per cent of the interrogated 
answered yes, thirty per cent answered that the 
attitude was rather unfriendlier and twenty per 
cent maintained that the attitude was the same. 

To the question whether there was more anti- 
Jewish feeling in Vineland than in other places, 
twenty-five of those questioned answered that 
in their opinion the situation was the same as 
in other localities and the rest thought the 
feeling towards Jews was friendlier than in 
other places. Many in the last category added, 
however, that in their opinion the ethnical struc- 
ture of the population (a majority are Italians) 
accounted for it. 


FULL ninety per cent of those questioned 

maintained that the fact that so many Jews 
engaged in farming in the locality had no in- 
fluence on the question of anti-Semitism. Some 
of them thought that though in some cases the 
attitude to Jewish farmers was a little better 
than towards other Jews, the attitude to Jews 
generally would not be altered by that. 

Another question was: is the attitude of non- 
Jewish farmers to their Jewish neighbors influ- 
enced by their being good or bad managers of 
their farms? Eighty per cent answered that there 
was a connection but that the better the Jewish 
farmers were the unfriendlier was the attitude 
to Jewish farmers as a group. Poor Jewish 
farmers who struggle for survival often arouse 
sympathy; successful farmers, on the other hand, 
often provoke envy and a critical attitude. The 
attitude to individual Jewish farmers, however, 
is strongly influenced by the personal virtues 
or faults of the farmer, by the number of years 
he has been on the farm, and by the number of 
years he has been in the country. A non-Jewish 
farmer who has increased his farm tenfold is 
in their eyes a symbol of American initiative; 
a Jew who has accomplished the same is appraised 
negatively. 

The answers to the questions show that—at 
least in this locality—the kind of occupation 
the Jews are engaged in does not play a substan- 
tial role in the attitude towards them. Essential- 
ly, it is the same towards Jews engaged in farm- 
ing as to Jews engaged otherwise. 

Personal observation by the writer confirms 
the above conclusion. It was observed that non- 
Jews became critical when they heard that 
Jewish newcomers were going into farming and 
not into some urban business. It was as if they 
feared a n“invasion of farming by people who 
never had anything to do with it.” Many non- 
Jews prefer that Jews go into “Jewish” lines. 
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The attitude to the Jewish merchant and middle- 
uian is critical not because he is not productive 
enough but because there is a widespread con- 
viction that he is making a better and easier 
livelihood—simple, human envy. 

The conclusion of the writer then, on the 
basis of the survey and observations made, is that 
an increase in the number of Jewish farmers in 
America would not alter materially the attitudes 
of non-Jews towards Jews in America. Many 
Jews in America, however, feel that the status 
of the Jews in this country would be higher 
if more Jews were active in farming. It is cer- 
tainly true that if such an opinion is widespread 
among many Jews—whether or not this belief 
is sound—it has a definite psychological sig- 
nificance, and the increase of the number of 
Jews engaged in farming would, no doubt, im- 
prove Jewish status in their own eyes. 
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Thomas Mann: Part II 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


S AN ARTIST, as wielder of the creative word, 
Thomas Mann came upon the scene full- 
fledged. There is no tentativeness in his earliest 
stories. They illustrate what he was some years 
later to call “the artist’s sublime revenge upon 
his experience,” which is violent in proportion to 
the delicacy of sensitiveness wounded by the act 
of observation and by experience. “Such is the 
origin of that cold implacable precision of desig- 
nation; such is that taut and vibrant bow from 
which the word leaps forth, the sharp and feath- 
ered word, which whirs and hits and quivers 
in the bull’s eye.” This applies perfectly to 
the stories he wrote from his twenty-first to 
his thirtieth year—the year of Fiorenza. It ap- 
plies, allowing for the necessary amplitudes of 
the epic form, to Buddenbrooks. These earliest 
tales are written with such acridness under their 
silken surface, with a touch so light, firm, cold, 
cruel and exact, all under the guise of contem- 
plative objectivity and irony, that it is not hard 
to perceive in them that “sublime revenge of the 
artist upon his experience.” And what was that 
experience? The inadequacy of the artist to 
the demands of a sober, honorable, traditional 
life within his society. Hence the protagonists 
of all these early stories are, in addition to their 
intense human embodiment, symbols of inade- 
quacy—souls broken and lost somehow: the 
hunchback, the born clown, the masochist, the 
fat man, the too sensitive and spiritual girl. Yet 
are these outcasts the children of the spirit, fruits 
of that primordial “fever in the material,” of 
which we are to hear in The Magic Mountain— 
children of the spirit by virtue, then, of their 
diseased condition and doomed to pass their lives 
in an unending nostalgia for nature, for the 
normal, for the beautiful, stupid, tranquil, well- 
adjusted children of the earth. They observe 
these, as the executant artist of the stories does, 
with an agonized observation and yearn for 
them with an unappeasable and icy sensuality. 
The theme is human enough; the experience 
exists from age to age. Long, long ago, a very 
simple soul in a very simple age wrote: 
Nor claim the triumph of a lettered heart? 
Shall Beauty waste on fops her fatal dart, 


The first installment of this study of Thomas Mann by 
the eminent critic and novelist, Ludwig Lewisohn, who 
died in 1955, appeared in the previous (March, 1959) 
issue of the Jewish Frontier. The third and final install- 
ment will appear in the next issue (May, 1959). This 
essay was the only unpublished work left by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. c 


But all he knew was the pang. So he hummed q 
simple tune. In the mind of Thomas Mann the 
theme became music and philosophy; it became 
like the Liebestod, which in the later tale of 
Tristan Frau Kloterjahn plays, already dying, 
to the poor pseudo-artist outcast “the chromatic 
upsurging ecstasy of metaphysical cognition’— 
it becomes prelude to the vast, intricate imagin- 
ative structures of The Magic Mountain and 
Doctor Faustus. 

The core story or sketch, which is purely 
thematic, is The Hungry Ones (1902). These 
hungry, these unappeased children of the spirit 
stand outside of the house of life in a “world 
of rigidity, desolateness, iciness of spirit and of 
art.” Yet all their art is the plastic rendition 
of their nostalgia for life—for that common life 
of man which “does not know the apotheosis 
through spirit and art nor the redemption of the 
word.” 

It is clear how all these themes and deline- 
ations lead to Buddenbrooks (1901) the novel 
which established Thomas Mann’s national and 
international fame. It is still probably the most 
popular of his works, since few people live in 
the intellectual world contemporary with them- 
selves and are now, many years after the Flauber- 
tian novel attained a perfection which, like all 
perfection, has in it the element of death, pre- 
pared to savor its quite sovereign qualities; the 
classical severity of its architectonic; the many- 
peopled scene; the humor and hard pathos; the 
exquisite grace and fluid ease of its inner move- 
ment; the musicality and perspicuousness of its 
style. They need not pay too much attention 
to its very serious portrayal of a phase in the 
history of civilization; they need not quite 
grasp the meaning of how morbidness and spit- 
itualization gradually detached the Buddenbrook 
family from the life of nature and caused it to 
be extinguished, even as the book extinguished 
the Flaubertian novel by its flawless perfection, 
in that hour in which little Hanno, returning 
Sunday night, from his first hearing of Lohen- 
grin tries to face the fact of Monday morning, 
of school, of the life of nature and society: 

“And at last the end had come. The singing, 
shimmering bliss had fallen silent and been 
extinguished. With a feverish head he had 
found himself at home in his room and had 
realized that only a few hours of sleep in his 


bed yonder separated him from the greyness 
of common day. At that there overwhelmed §f 
him an attack of that utter dismay which he 
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knew so well. Once more he had perceived 
how beauty hurts, how it plunges you into 
shame and nostalgic despair and devours both 
one’s courage and one’s fitness for the common 
life of man. He had been oppressed by so 
frightfully hopeless and mountainous a bur- 
den, that he had said to himself once again: 
what weighed upon him must be more than 
his personal miseries, but rather a load by 
which his soul had been burdened from the 
beginning on and which was bound to crush 
him in the end.” 


Not yet, not even in the splendor and breadth 
of Buddenbrooks, had Thomas Mann exhausted 
his original thematic material of spirit, under 
the guise of the artist, outcast, afflicted one, 
yearning after the beauty, health and efficiency 
of nature. The acrid ironic lashing out of 
Tristan, precise prelude to The Magic Mountain, 
came in 1902 and the exquisite, tranquil, melan- 
choly, lyrical novelette Tonio Kroeger followed 
in 1903. Tristan is written, as it were, with a 
poison-tipped arrow or dagger with point turned 
in evident self-laceration against the artist’s 
breast. Spinell, the novelist, is a poor wretched 
creature, a “withered infant” in aspect; he has 
not even talent. He represents the empty aes- 
theticism of those Munich years, the second-rate 
cult of empty second-rate things under the name 
of beauty, which Mann in that same year casti- 
gated in the tale Gladius Dei. Perhaps he blamed 
himself for an early participation, though an 
outward one only, in those cults of a glittering 
decay. In that sanatorium which foreshadows 
the one on the magic mountain, at all events, 
Spinell encounters the dying girl—the frail, 
evanescent child of the spirit who, in her nos- 
talgia for nature, had married the redoubtable 
Kloterjahn and born him a robust man-child and 
was perishing of that. One must savor the word: 
Kloterjahn. In it are the solidity, the earth- 
bound rudeness, both the simple honesty and 
the voracity for life of a Hanseatic burgher, even 
as in, let us say, Higginbotham, there would be 
the good roast-beef and ale and games of Eng- 
land. How Spinell would adore liberating the 
enchanted princess. And indeed they have one 
hour over the Liebestod in which deep within 
them calls to deep. She has a hemorrhage and 
Kloterjahn hastens to be with her and has an 
Homeric scene with Spinell in which not he 
but the novelist rather looks like a fool. And the 
girl dies. Spinell takes a melancholy walk into 


his nurse outlined with supreme irony against 

the splendor of the sinking orb. And Anton 

Kloterjahn, Jr., sat there in his perambulator. 
“He sat there, clothed in his white, small coat 
of pilot cloth and big white hat, bursting of 
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cheek, magnificent and _ well-conditioned 
against his cushions and merrily and unde. 
terred his glance met that of Herr Spinel, 
The novelist was about to pull himself to. 
gether. He was a man, after all, who could 
have summoned the strength to pass by this 
sun-radiated phenomenon and continue his 
stroll. But it came to pass, horribly enough, 
that Anton Kloterjahn began to laugh and 
jubilantly to croon and to screech with in. 
explicable delight. It was a monstrous thing, 
God knows what got into him. Perhaps the 
dark-clad figure in his sight aroused this wild 
glee in him or perhaps he merely yielded to 
a deep sense of animal well-being. He held 
in his one hand a teething-ring of bone and 
in the other a tin rattle. Screaming with jol- 
lity he held up those two objects into the sun’s 
glow, shook them and struck them together, 
as though he wanted to drive someone ig- 
nominiously away. His eyes were almost closed 
with merriment and his mouth gaped so gi- 
gantically that all his rosy gums came into 
view. And while he jubilated he tossed his head 
from side to side. At that point Herr Spinel 
turned around and went from that spot... .” 


Thus was the shred and simulacrum of spirit 
crushed by the vitality of nature. But we know 
of other graver encounters that will ensue and of 
other and less ironically pointed issues. 


‘THE EPILOGUE of the whole matter on this first 

plane, the lyrical almost self-portrait of Tonio 
Kroeger, came the next year. Tonio is, as his 
Russian friend calls him, “a bourgeois gone 
astray ...an artist with a bad conscience.” The 
scenes of his native city, Lubeck, of course, in 
which symbolically but ever so naturally, Tonio 
is almost arrested as a crook, are delineated with 
a piercing nostalgia; so are the young children 
of nature at the sea-side resort who duplicate 
the loved and lost of his adolescence. Tonio’s 
chin trembles at moments of agitation, as Hans 
Castorp’s was to do, as were to do the hands of 
Serenus Zeitblom, the narrator of Doctor Fau- 
stus. But he takes the yoke of art upon him. He 
consents to his destiny to be dead of heart, to be 
loveless, because “one must have died to be 
wholly a creator.” He knows, too, that he will 
often be “weary to death of delineating the hu- 
man without participation in it.” The vision 
of the long road was complete. As Thomas 
Mann wrote of himself: ‘Could a man like me 
ever be an agreeable fellow-being, one whose 
back was ever prodded by the imp of produc- 
tivity, one who through the days and years of 
labor was overanxious, possessed, preoccupied? 
I doubt it.” 

I do not intend to follow through all the works 
of Mann in order. What is here attempted is 
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once more a correlation of themes. But now the 
themes are creative; they belong to the realm 
of the plastic, though these are, of course, shot 
through with the ideational. Thus in Fiorenza, 
which I am quite willing to call a play or, if 
any prefer, a group of Platonic dialogues—and 
indeed there is internal evidence of a reading of 
Plato—in Fiorenza, of which the nucleus was 
in Gladius Dei, there is another and a sumptuous 
and highly pointed confrontation of beauty and 
morality, of paganism and the demands of the 
spirit and of the pagan’s ultimate inner longing 
to be redeemed. But Fiorenza is remarkable, 
above all, for a technical discovery: a device, 
a method, with which at this point and from 
this point on, Mann became enamored. It is the 
prose aria. I called it that to myself with some 
humorous trepidation when, re-reading The 
Magic Mountain, I found the simple Hans 
Castorp observing to himself after one of Set- 
tembrini’s earlier exercises of plasticity and mel- 
lifluous suada: “But that is an aria!” I might 
have counted on Mann’s self-cognitive aware- 
ness. This device of the heightened discourse, 
a convention comparable to dramatic speech in 
verse, had not yet, despite some magnificent if 
slightly purplish passages, reached its perfection 
in Fiorenza. Here an element of consciousness, 
of the slightly voulu, still mars the flow and 
surge; here, too, oddly enough and for the only_ 
time in all the works of this supreme master 
of prose, the rhythm at times assumes metric 
contours and, as in the prose of lesser writers, 
such as Dickens or Melville, iambic pentameters 
occur. It was never to be so again. Serenely 
perfect in their rhythmic ordinance are the dis- 
courses of Settembrini and Naphtha in The 
Magic Mountain, of all those singular and also 
choral voices in the vast echoing chambers of 
Joseph and His Brethren, of the resuscitated his- 
toric figures in The Beloved Returns, of the 
tense, tragic, half-broken accents in Doctor 
Faustus. 


Royal Highness (1909) may, in this context, 
be left aside and Death in Venice, already safe 
among the masterpieces of all literature, em- 
phasized here as, one might say, the self-deline- 
ation of Mann’s ideal of his own style which he 
has completely attained: that style ‘equally 
remote from the banal and the eccentric,” 
“seeking to follow the lines” of living plastic 
loveliness, a medium of “purity, distinction and 
vibrant emotional tension.” Here, too, is the 
image of the artist’s—the responsible artist’s— 
service to his “I” and to the tasks laid upon 
that “I” by the soul of Europe, that “rigid, cold, 
impassioned service” for the sake of which “‘feel- 
ing must be curbed and chilled,” because feeling, 
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emotion, the more creative thrill “is inclined 
to content itself with a gay imprecision and im- 
perfection.” The artist, the responsible artist, 
who must be something and not only be able to 
do something, who must be “capable of destiny,” 
born for it, a child of grace, in that Goethian 
sense against which in Mann’s sketch, Heavy 
Hour (1905), the febrile earnest Schiller stil] 
rebelled. Such an one then takes upon himself 
the service to which he was destined and must 
not, as Gustav von Aschenbach did, yield to the 
deathly lure of beauty, bare, pagan, unredeemed, 


History in the shape of the First World War 

broke in upon Mann’s strictly creative work, 
for he probably did not immerse himself wholly 
in the composition of The Magic Mountain until 
quite near the end of the war. What first ap- 
peared in 1919 were the charming idyllic pieces, 
somewhat outlying provinces of his work, A Man 
and His Dog and The Song of a Child. Then 
world and mood darkened for him. In 1921 ap- 
peared the brilliant fragment Confessions of the 
Confidence Man Felix Krull, of which the frag- 
mentary character betrays the psychical back- 
ground, for Thomas Mann was not a writer of 
fragments, not one whose strength or inspiration 
or discipline failed him. There also appeared in 
the same year the acrid, bitter, subtle novelette 
Blood of the Walsungs in which he ‘“‘revenged 
himself upon experience,” in which, with what 
must have been a kind of self-torment, he turned 
against elements in his personal and also—shall I 
say—oficial life, elements toward which he was 
and had continued to be ambivalent from the 
sketch of M. Bluthenzeig in Gladius Dei on to 
that loquacious pander of all the phosphorescence 
of a world’s decay, Saul Fitelberg, in Doctor 
Faustus. 


But great things were preparing, of which the 
chief was the transcendence of the novel and 
its transmutation into a new kind of philosophic, 
mythic, symbolic epic narrative. In this trans- 
cendence and transmutation, in this re-creation 
of the form and character of imaginative narra- 
tive consists the towering stature of Mann. For 
what has been the fate of the novelist in this 
period? He has used a formula and applied it 
brilliantly at first and then ever more feebly and 
monotonously. Sinclair Lewis is an instance of 
that. Or else, like Mr. Aldous Huxley, he has 
achieved a kind of perfection in his original 
mood, according to his original bent, (Point 
Counterpoint, Brave New World) and has then 
drifted into silence. He may too, as Andre 
Gide has done, experiment desultorily to the edge 
of the eccentric—to that which merely lies aside 
from the old center without having fixed upon a 
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new one. He may, too, like M. Jules Romain 
and all the so-called “proletarian” novelists feign 
to himself to have found a hero, a protagonist 
in the group, in some group, only to find that 
his virtues, where he achieves any, are good, 
honest, old-fashioned realistic ones in the Zolaist 
tradition. The beautiful work of Marcel Proust, 
o bereft of any vision of the fate of man to 
any height, to any depths, operates textually with 
all the well-known devices of the Flaubertian 
novel. I open at random any volume, in this case 
the second Sodom et Gemorrhe and find: “After 
Madame Verdurin had owned to the intelligence 
received from the Princess de Caprorola, the 
scond sign that the Verdurins were aware of 
their future destiny was that (without, be it 
understood, having formally asked) they desired 
ardently that their dinner guests should from 
now on appear in full dress.) Madame Verdurin 
could hereafter be greeted without being 
ashamed by that nephew of hers who was ‘in 
the money.’ ” 


LTHOUGH the works of James Joyce were 

linguistically inaccessible to him, Thomas 
Mann had in recent years a feeling of kinship 
with the Irish writer due to what he felt to be 
their common transcendence of the novel form. 
But that linguistic inaccessibility, seeing that he 
found his way in English to Shakespeare, to 
Keats, to Blake, should have given him pause. 
He himself is at moments a difficult writer; one 
does not wring the last drop from his texture 
at the first reading, not at the second. Residual 
mysteries remain, as in the second part of Faust, 
to stimulate and to delight through many years. 
But Joyce had enclosed himself within a series 
of mechanical devices. To write ‘‘ahnsiro,” to 
take a single minute example, instead of ‘“‘an- 
cestor,” and count upon the reader’s grasping 
the associative combination of the verb (drawn 
from the equine world) “‘to sire” with the slight- 
ly archaic and elevated German word “Ahne,” 
still more poetically, though slightly melodra- 
matically, ‘“‘Ahn’,” without the final e, is to 
have constructed a mechanical puzzle, however 
creative the intention behind the act. Since, 
moreover, ingenuity is common and its exercise 
agreeable to those who possess it, public and 
private exegetical works on Joyce abound. These 
works exhibit a higher but not essentially dif- 
ferent talent from that for solving cross-word 
puzzles. I cannot imagine two uses of the human 
mind more different than that applied to solving 
the linguistic puzzles of Joyce and that needed 
to apprehend artistic pattern, thematic material, 
plastic creation and the complete coincidence 
of the three in a profound but supremely lucid 
writer like Thomas Mann. 
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He, at all events, confronted the problem with 
the highest awareness. He knew that in the 
novel Buddenbrooks, in the novelettes, Tristan, 
Tonio Kroeger, Death in Venice, perfection in 
that kind had been achieved. There was no 
beyond. The choice was among decay, silence 
or transcendence. Speaking in honor of that 
eminent and graceful writer Ricarda Huch, 
emphasizing as always the dualism of spirit and 
nature, whose blending in a third realm is hu- 
manity, assigning to art identity with the spirit 
(sie ist Geist), he went on to speak “of the 
dominance of the novel in the domain of modern 
writing and of the crisis in which as a form of 
art it now finds itself and from which it must 
emerge in the guise of something new, unknown 
and more spiritual” (Geistigeres). Again, several 
years later, celebrating an anniversary of his 
friend and colleague Jakob Wassermann, he went 
farther: “I no longer quite believe in the novel. 
Or, rather, I believe in its future. I believe it 
to be in a state of crisis, that everything can be 
made of it and that the most amazing things 
will be made of it.” And finally, in that small, 
rich chronicle of the coming into being of 
Doctor Faustus he asks “whether it does not 
look as though, in the realm of the novel, only 
that is worthy of consideration today which is 
no longer a novel.” Such are the theoretical 
insights from which arose the works of his second 
period—the works that mark and establish the 
transcendence of the novel and the novelette 
as more or less traditional forms. The inner 
unity of his work was not broken by this pro- 
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cess. On the contrary. The new transcendent 
forms were as deeply anchored in early exper. 
ence and fundamental character and fate and 
were able, by the very transcendence of their 
form, by their creative transmutations, to g0 
deeper into the depth of the soul and the depth 
of time and the unfathomable mystery of thingy 
They are united to each other and to the earlier 
works by mystic motivations of body and spirit, 
by the vicarious wooing in The Transposed 
Heads and Doctor Faustus, by the exhibitionism 
of passion in Hans Castorp and Potiphar’s wife, 
by a hundred themes and their variations, since 
the works of the second period even more than 
those of the first approach the methods of thos 
pure acts in time of which music is made. The 
unity between the works of the first and thos 
of the second period remains without a rift, 
The work is one and, according to the Goethean 
doctrine, becomes universal by virtue of its very 
concreteness, Speaking in his native city of 
Lubeck in 1930, Thomas Mann said: “In art 
you give the most intimately personal and are 
surprised to have hit upon the nationally sig- 
nificant. You give the characteristically national 
and you have hit upon the universally human— 
have hit upon it with far securer precision than 
if you had embraced a program of the inter- 
national.” He added: “You do not cease to be 
what your fathers were, you are just what they 
were over again, only in another, freer, more 
spiritualized (vergeistigterer) symbolically rep- 
resentative form.” 
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it for the Jerusalem Post and indi- 
cated that the author had found 
the people of the kibbutz he des- 





Kibbutz 
“Kiryat Yedidim” 


CHILDREN OF THE Kissputz by 
Melford E. Spiro. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 488 pp., $10.00. 


ELFORD E. Spiro is a professor 
of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and his first 
volume, entitled Kibbutz: Venture 
in Utopia, was a detailed and pro- 
vocative study on the kibbutzim, 
or communal settlements, of Israel. 
His current book is the second in a 
three-volume study of the struc- 
ture, the culture, the educational 
system, the problems, and the 
habits and traditions of Jews living 
in Israel’s kibbutzim. 
The kibbutz has been one of the 


proudest and most glorious accom- 


plishments of the yishuv of Pales- 
tine and the entire philosophy of 
the kibbutz has been subjected to 
searching analysis since the estab- 
lishment of the State more than 
ten years ago. When the first book 
to be written in Palestine that 
hinted at partial failure of kibbutz 
life appeared in the late 1930's, 
and was translated into English 
a few years ago under the title of 
Young Hearts (Maagalot by David 
Maletz), the Jews of Israel were 
shocked and indignant. Since that 
time, a handful of other personal 
experience accounts have been 


published by idealistic Jews living 
in kibbutzim describing the satis- 
factions and problems of the kib- 
butz. 


When Professor Spiro’s first vol- 
ume appeared, this writer reviewed 





cribes unhappy with the develop- 
ment of their experiment. Almost 
immediately, kibbutzniks wrote 
complaining letters to the news- 
paper arguing either that the re- 
viewer had misunderstood the au- 
thor or that the professor had 
been inaccurate. I have no doubt 
that Children of the Kibbutz, 
which is a study in the culture and 
personality of the members of 
Kiryat Yedidim (this is a fictitious 
name for a left-wing Mapam agri- 
cultural village founded thirty 
years ago by Eastern European 
Jews) will prove to be equally 
controversial. 


The third volume of this am- 
bitious study will be devoted to 
the structure and dynamics of 
sabra personality revealed through 
various projective tests. 
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The field work on which this 
study is based was carried out 
during 1951-1952 and Professor 
Spiro emphasizes throughout that 
much of what he writes may be 
out of date and that situations may 
have altered within the past half- 
dozen years. He and his wife spent 
, full year in Kiryat Yedidim and 
drew from their personal experi- 
ences and observations as well as 
from sociological and _ scientific 
studies to reach the conclusions 
offered in Children of the Kibbutz. 
The professor candidly states that 
“Tam not an expert on the Middle 
East, Israel or the kibbutz move- 
ment. Although I am deeply in- 
terested in the kibbutz movement 
and its future, my research interest 
in it stemmed rather from theo- 
retical concerns in the problems of 
culture and personality.” 


0 GIVE some idea of the compre- 

hensiveness of this study, here 
are the major subjects included 
in Children of the Kibbutz: an 
analysis of the structure, philoso- 
phy and goals of kibbutz educa- 
tion; a description of the duties 
of the nurse and nursery teacher 
in the kibbutz; a study of the re- 
lationship of the parents and chil- 
dren and the relationship of the 
parents with the nurse and nur- 
sery teacher; a discussion and des- 
cription of the daily routine, the 
integration, the toilet, oral and 
sexual training of the children; 
the school years of the children 
through high school; the aspects 
of adolescent personality, includ- 
ing problems of sex, parent re- 
lationship and aggression; a study 
of the sabra in the kibbutz, includ- 
ing the transition from the high 
school, or mosad, to the kibbutz; 
marriage and family and kibbutz 
values; the problems of cultural 
conformity and emotional adjust- 
ment (where Professor Spiro talks 
of the maladjustment of the sabra, 
his hostility to those not of his 
own environment, his deep sense 
of insecurity and, surprisingly, his 
feeling of inferiority); and the 
attitudes of the sabra toward Jew- 
ish religion, customs, traditions, 
culture and education. Also in- 
cluded in this work, which is at 
times highly technical, are charts 
and tables, a detailed listing of the 
high school curriculum and a chart 
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on the results of the various tests 
given to the sabras by Professor 
Spiro. 


“At the time of this study,” 
Professor Spiro tells us, “Kiryat 
Yedidim was a prosperous and at- 
tractive village of five hundred.” 
The people of the kibbutz opposed 
the introduction of industry into 
its economy and have persisted “‘in 
maintaining the generic kibbutz 
emphasis on the primacy of the 
land.” In effect, these settlers com- 
prise a landed intelligentsia, for ‘in 
the fields one hears discussions not 
only of crops and machinery, but 
of books and music, of politics and 
literature.” According to Profes- 
sor Spiro, Kiryat Yedidim, which 
has an avowedly Marxist ideology, 
is more than a simple agricultural 
village and its people are not con- 
tent merely with attaining a pros- 
perous economy. Kiryat Yedidim 
sees itself “as the vanguard of 
man’s quest for the ideal society, 
part of the shock troops in the 
future social revolution.” 


TN A quick survey of kibbutz ide- 

ology, the author informs us 
that the kibbutz as such has revo- 
lutionized the structure of the 
family and educational system. As 
a result, his book places great em- 
phasis on the marital relationship 
and on the kind of education to 
which the sabras are being sub- 
jected. Love, Professor Spiro says, 
is not only the basis for kibbutz 
marriage, it is “the sufficient sol- 
emnizer of the relationship.” But 
because marriage also entails a so- 
cial relationship, it is given moral 
sanction when the kibbutz grants 
to the couple a common room, 
which becomes their home. 


While in the United States and 
in most Western countries mar- 
riage radically changes the way of 
life of the man and woman, this 
apparently does not hold for the 
kibbutz marriage. The woman, 
who possesses a legal membership 
in the kibbutz apart from her 
husband, does not change her name 
when she marries nor does her 
work responsibility alter. This is 
true because she is not supported 
by her husband but by the entire 
kibbutz to which she contributes 
her labor. Like men, women work 
a nine-hour day. The wife is 
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gonomically independent of her 
husband and the man does not 
un to his wife for domestic ser- 
vices. 

In the United States, when a 
man and wife have a child, the 
yw responsibilities involved are 
enormous. But having a child 
poses fewer problems for the kib- 
butz couple. The kibbutz assumes 
complete responsibility for the 
hild’s economic welfare. Thus, 
eonomics plays no role whatever 
in strengthening the relationship 
between husband and wife. ‘The 
marital bond,” Professor Spiro ob- 
grves, “is compounded of emo- 
tional, sexual and social ties ex- 
clusively.” 

Children of the Kibbutz is so 
huge a book and so full of fascin- 
ating material that one can only 
point to its highlights. Of special 
interest to the general reader is 
the final section which deals with 
the sabras and their attitudes to- 
ward sex, their parents, the kib- 
butz, and themselves. At the same 
time, one should note that the sec- 
tion of this study which deals with 
the attitudes of the sabras toward 
Jewish life outside of Israel and 
Judaism in general will prove 
shocking to American readers who 
like to think of young Israelis as 
deeply dedicated to Judaism as it 
is recognized in the United States. 
let us remember that Professor 
Spiro is dealing with a kibbutz 
where Marx and Lenin are admired 
and not with a centrist or religious 
commune which is so radically dif- 
ferent. Therefore, what may hold 
true for this particular kibbutz 
cannot be taken as characteristic 
for all. 

The youngsters in Kiryat Yedi- 
dim are completely indifferent to 
the writers of the Diaspora like 
Sholom Aleichem, although they 
are fascinated by accounts of vil- 
lage life in India and China. ‘“‘Jew- 
ish” music and “Jewish” art are 
alien to them and have no meaning 
for them. They strongly desire to 
cut themselves away from any- 
thing Jewish that is not related 
to Israel itself. 


Qn THE matter of sex, the sabras 

are far more conservative than 
many people imagine. I say this 
because legends abounded about 
promiscuity among people living 
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in the kibbutz. The sexual con- 
servatism of the sebras is expressed 
in many ways. Because the young 
boys and girls, due to the close 
quarters in which they live view 
each other as siblings, not one sabra 
of Kiryat Yedidim has married 
another member of the kibbutz. 
Few of the sabras enjoy premarital 
relationships. While their own 
parents engaged in sexual experi- 
mentation, the marriages of the 
children are stable. The parents 
married while extremely young 
and extra-marital relationships and 
the divorce rate were high. The 
children are strongly opposed to 
extra-marital relationships. 


Professor Spiro tells of one in- 
stance in which a chavera was 
having an affair with another kib- 
butz member. Both of them were 
married but not to each other. 
The issue was raised at a village 
meeting in which some members 
argued that the woman should not 
be permitted to work with the 
children because she was an adul- 
teress—a term foreign to the vo- 
cabulary of the kibbutz founders. 


Unlike their parents, the sabras 
are anxious to have a legal or a 
religious marriage ceremony. Their 
parents had on principle opposed 
such ceremonies but, because il- 
legitimate children have no civil 
rights in Israel, the parents would 
marry legally some time after the 
wife became pregnant. To them, 
the ceremony was both a farce 
and an indignity. Their children 
are completely different. They 
usually marry legally at the same 
time they become married in the 
eyes of the kibbutz. 


According to the author, the 
sabras seldom have an intimate 
relationship with their parents and 
frequently exclude them from 
their private lives. The point is 
made, however, that the parent- 
child relationship improves as the 
sabras become older. 


The young people have a very 
warm attitude toward the kibbutz 
itself and they consider it as the 
best life not only for themselves 
but for others as well. After 
they serve in the army or travel 
around the world, they return to 
the kibbutz and often bring others 
with them. They have no inten- 
tion of leaving the kibbutz, for 
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itis home for them. They believe 
in the superiority of the kibbutz 
ind think that separation from 
their group is one of the worst 
things that can happen to them. 

Nevertheless, their emotions are 
in conflict. They have the feeling 
that their life is better than that 
of those who live in the cities. 
till, as they grow older the lack of 
privacy and the need for conform- 
ity bother them. They sometimes 
fel that kibbutz life frustrates 
thir personal inclinations and 
talents. From time to time, they 
want to escape the kibbutz by 
traveling abroad. 

There are other paradoxes. Al- 
though they are hard workers and 
consider physical labor as the most 
important kind of work, they sel- 
dom work for the love of labor 
per se. Professor Spiro was shocked 
to hear one of the most dedicated 
workers say: “No one likes to 
work—the best thing is shabbat.” 
This, the author observes, “‘is the 
antithesis of a major premise of 
the original ethos of the kibbutz: 
that it is work, not its absence, 


which makes life worthwhile.” 


ESE ARE some of the major 

findings of a study which war- 
rants the serious attention of any 
person who is interested in Israel, 
the kibbutz experiment, and 
new, experimental educational 
programs. 

Yet, it should be stressed that 
Professor Spiro tends to generalize 
too much and emphasizes too 
strongly the maladjustments of the 
sabra generation. For example, he 
persists in stating that the sabras 
feel inferior to other Israeli Jews 
because the education the others 
receive is superior to their own. 
He concludes that the sabras, as 
arule, possess no qualities of lead- 
ership; that they tend to follow 
rather than to stand at the head 
of the group. If this were so, the 
victories of Israel’s military forces, 
led by sabras, become inexplicable; 
the self-confidence of the young 
generation becomes puzzling; the 
idealism of the products of the 
kibbutz becomes mysterious. 

It is true that we in America 
have tended to overpraise the kib- 
butzim and have only recently be- 
gun to realize the problems they 
face. But it is a historical fact 
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that Israel’s major accomplish- 
ments, in practically every sphere, 
have been due in large part to the 


sabras. The young men and 
women we find in this book do 
not seem capable of the heroic 
feats we know have been accom- 
plished. The reality clashes with 
Professor Spiro’s theories. 


This is the major question which 
Professor Spiro’s book raises. It 
introduces more questions than 
answers. But the raw material, 
the endless data and the seriousness 
of the project make Children of 
the Kibbutz an extraordinarily in- 
teresting and valuable work. We 
have every reason to await the 
third book with anticipation. 

Haroxp U. RipaLow 


THE ZUNZ LETTERS 


LEOPOLD AND ADELHEID ZUNZ: 
AN ACCOUNT IN _ LETTERS, 
1815-1885, edited by Nahum 
N. Glatzer. Publications of the 
Leo Baeck Institute (East and 
West Library, London), 1958, 
XXVI & 427 pp., 35s. 


T Is a rare event in a book re- 

viewer’s life when he can remark 
on the striking congeniality be- 
tween the subject matter of a 
book, its publishers, its format, 
and its author or editor—a situ- 
ation in which all these factors 
blend logically and harmoniously 
to produce a book that deserves 
to be labeled “definitive.” Such a 
book is Leopold and Adelheid 
Zunz: An Account in Letters, re- 
cently published under the aus- 
pices of the Leo Baeck Institute 
of London, Jerusalem, and New 
York, which has set itself the task 
of preserving and fostering the 
cultural heritage of German Jewry. 
The man entrusted with the edit- 
ing of these letters, printed in the 
original German, is Professor N. 
N. Glatzer of Brandeis University, 
and he has brought to his task 
his German-Jewish background 
and his high standards of scholar- 
ship. What has emerged is a sym- 
pathetic and felicitous presentation 
of almost a century of Jewish life, 
the period during which German 
Jewry took its first hesitant steps 
“from the Ghetto into Europe,” 
to use Arthur Eloesser’s phrase. 
The voluminous correspondence 
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entered about the scholar Leopold 
Zunz, founding father of the “Sci- 
ence of Judaism,” reflects the gen- 
eral Zerrissenbeit of the age and 
the tragic dualism of the German- 
Jewish psyche. 

The human interest of these let- 
ters is derived from their presen- 
tution of a typology of German 
Jewry and, in particular, of the 
everyday life of three notable Jew- 
ish families, the Zunzes, the Ehren- 
bergs, and the Fischels. The let- 
ters, §40 of which are included in 
this volume, are now deposited in 
the Franz Rosenzweig Archives ad- 
ministered by the book’s editor. 
(Franz Rosenzweig was a great- 
grandson of S.M. Ehrenberg, 
Zunz’s early teacher and fatherly 
friend.) In his Introduction, Pro- 
fessor Glatzer provides a brief out- 
line of Zunz’s life and discusses 
the main themes of the corres- 
pondence: Zunz’s secular and re- 
ligious education (at the Wolfen- 
biittel Samson’sche Freischule—the 
secondary school there—and the 
University of Berlin); his asso- 
ciation with the Verein fiir die 
Cultur und Wissenschaft der Ju- 
den; the nature of Jewish intel- 
lectual life of the time; Zunz’s 
intimate friendship with three gen- 
erations of the Ehrenberg family; 
the preparation and reception of 
Zunz’s major writings, such as Die 
gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Ju- 
den, Die Namen der Juden, Die 
synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, 
and his translation of the Bible; 
the contrast between the isolation 
of Jewish scholarship in the early 
1800’s and its comparative flower- 
ing around the middle of the cen- 
tury; the rise of the religious 
Reform movement; and the abor- 
tive Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 
Professor Glatzer has arranged his 
slection chronologically and di- 
vided it into eight major chapters 
reflecting the significant periods 
in Zunz’s life. He has also pro- 
vided running thematic page-head- 
ings as well as helpful notes and a 
list of biographical dates. The vol- 
ume is sparingly but tastefully il- 
lustrated with pictures and fac- 
smiles. 


[Jt 1s hard to generalize about a 
Correspondence which encom- 
passes seventy years out of Leopold 
unz’s patriarchal life span of 
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ninety-two and, moreover, reflects 
the thought and style of several 
people, not to mention the mani- 
fold allusions to persons, places, 
and events. As a writer of letters, 
Zunz was probably more prolific 
than distinguished; he once ex- 
pressed the modest hope that his 
letters would present “a bit of 
Jewish history.” Yet his letters 
are not those of a pedantic scholar; 
they are full of warmth and hu- 
mor, and Zunz is not above in- 
dulging in drolleries and puns. 

In the earlier part of the book, 
S.M. Ehrenberg’s letters predo- 
minate. He saw the need for a 
Jewish Luther and exhorted his 
pupil and friend, whom he often 
berated for his impractical turn 
of mind, to become one. By 1820 
Zunz was able to remark: “A re- 
forming spirit is astir among Jews 
everywhere.” Yet the general tenor 
of his letters is by no means a 
cheerful one, because he was con- 
stantly bedeviled by indifference. 
His was a typical scholar’s life; 
he was torn between his academic 
pursuits and the demands of pub- 
lic service, and was doomed to 
genteel poverty, self-effacing an- 
onymity, and a variety of frustra- 
tions and disappointments. As a 
young man, Zunz went through a 
major religious crisis and, like 
Franz Rosenzweig a century after 
him, considered baptism—which 
a number of his co-religionists, 
notably Heinrich Heine, regarded 
as a ticket of admission to Euro- 
pean culture and society. Zunz 
finally overcame this temptation 
and later concluded that “baptism 
degrades the Jews in the eyes of 
the same government which desires 
" 

Some of Zunz’s earlier efforts 
at a systematic, scholarly, mean- 
ingful presentation and study of 
Jewish history and literature, his 
fights against hide-bound tradi- 
tionalists, rabbis, communal Jead- 
ers, and extreme reformers, against 
the Talmudic mind which he con- 
sidered an impediment to scholarly 
inquiry, were centered about the 
Verein fiir Cultur und Wissen- 
schaft der Juden which he co- 
founded in 1819. The corres- 
pondence reflects the vicissitudes 
of the Verein whose early mem- 
bers included Heine. Zunz thought 
that the Verein’s purpose should 
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be to “gain for Jewry the position 
and appreciation it deserves, and 
gradually to bring out and unite 
all the nobler forces in the Jewish 

ple.” The assimilationists’ view- 
point was represented by I. M. Jost 
who maintained an attitude of 
protest against the policy of its 
journal, preached practicality and 
patriotism and called those in 
charge presumptuous youngsters. 
The Verein ceased to function in 
1824; it was revived in 1841 and 
lasted until 1847. In 1826 Zunz 
became director of a Jewish com- 
munal school, but resigned three 
years later because of the difficul- 
ties that a free, outspoken spirit 
in scholarship and education is 
bound to encounter. He subse- 
quently became an editor of the 
Haude und Spener’sche Zeitung. 

In 1822 Zunz married Adelheid 
Bermann, and this learned, wise, 
and gentle woman added a new 
dimension to his life. Their friend- 
ship with the Ehrenberg family 
now focused on the son, Philip, 
whom the Zunzes encouraged and 
sustained during a period of self- 
doubting and loneliness at Danzig. 
In 1844 Adelheid Zunz began to 
correspond with Julie Fischel of 
Prague, and after a most skillful 
and sensitive bit of matchmaking 
on the part of the Zunzes, Julie 
Fischel and Philip Ehrenberg were 
married three years later. Young 
Ehrenberg shared his mentor’s re- 
jection of tyranny and mediocrity 
everywhere as well as his out- 
spoken ways. In 1840 Zunz ac- 
cepted the directorship of a new 
Jewish Teachers’ Seminary in Ber- 
lin, a post he held until 1850. 


Es?ecian poignancy attaches to 

that portion of the correspond- 
ence which deals with the Revo- 
lution of 1848. The revolution 
caused hopes to run high among 
Jews; in their excitement they 
expected nothing less than a united 
Germany, with full civil rights 
for the Jews, an end to Metter- 
nichism and to censorship every- 
where. Heartened by early gains 
in Italy, by the emancipation of 
the Jews in Baden and Brunswick, 
Philip Ehrenberg wrote to Zunz 
in March, 1848: “I am full of love 
and jubilation, quietly waiting for 
the trumpet of Judgment ... a 
mighty revolution in ideas .. . 
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freedom means a victory for the 
Jews.” 

Jews took an active part in the 
revolution: twenty-one of them 
died in the Berlin uprising, and 
Zunz delivered a funeral oration 
for them. By the end of the year 
a pessimistic tone prevailed in the 
letters, and it was not long before 
Zunz and his friends realized that 
in the wake of the abortive revo- 
lution there was only a domestic 
policy marked by reaction, the 
persecution of liberals, and the ad- 
vance of the Junkers and the no- 
bility. Yet Zunz, a democrat by 
birth and conviction, entered pub- 
lic life early in 1849, becoming 
an elector for the Deputy of the 
Prussian legislature in Berlin. Later, 
nominated for another office which 
he failed to win, he joined the 
executive board of the Berliner 
Volkspartei. In 1854 the disil- 
lusioned Philip Ehrenberg now 
wrote: “For the present I do not 
expect any great flourishing of 
freedom of thought.” 

Another major disappointment 
to Zunz was his failure to secure 
a university appointment in his 


field. His attempts to interest the 
Prussian Minister of Education in 
establishing a professorship of Jew- 
ish history and literature at the 
University of Berlin were un- 
successful. In 1850 he resigned his 
educational post and withdrew 
from political activity, living on 
a small pension and working on 
his studies of Hebrew liturgy. 
Over the years his disillusionment 
and cynicism grew; he bemoaned 
public apathy toward Jewish schol- 
arship and was even critical of 
some of his colleagues, such as 
Abraham Geiger and Heinrich 
Graetz. His last years were marked 
by tired resignation, and after 
Adelheid’s death in 1874 he was a 
broken man. Zunz lived to see 
the publication of his collected 
writings in honor of his 80th 
birthday—as well as the death of 
Philip Ehrenberg in 1882. 

This superbly produced volume 
takes its place on the bookshelf 
alongside the other books issued to 
date by the Leo Baeck Institute: 
three well-edited yearbooks, a 
study of Rahel Varnhagen, and 
several bulletins in German. These 
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publications augur well for tk 
future of the Institute whose cop. 
tinued existence and expansiog 
ought to be the concern of intel}. 
gent Jews the world over. 
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Holland’s Golden Age 


in Tel Aviv 
by MENDEL KOHANSKY 


onc lines have been forming 
every morning in front of the 

recently dedicated Helena Rubin- 
sein Pavilion of the Tel Aviv 
Museum to see the greatest art 
treasures ever to come to the coun- 
try—in fact some of the greatest 
art treasures in existence. 159 
major and minor works by artists 
of Holland’s Golden Age of Paint- 
ing have been loaned to the Mu- 
sum in a gesture of international 
amity which is remarkable con- 
sidering the risks involved in send- 
ing by air to Israel for three 
months a nation’s proud posses- 
sions. 

The negotiations which led to 
the exhibition in Tel Aviv took 
about three years and have al- 
ready become encrusted by legend, 
thanks mainly to the imagination 
of newspaper reporters. For in- 
stance, a story appeared in one 
newspaper according to which the 
Dutch Government requested and 
received from the director-general 
of the Israeli Foreign Ministry an 
assurance that there would be no 
war in the Middle East during 
the time when the pictures would 
be in the country. The story is 
untrue, of course, but it is true 
that the lenders of the art works 
agreed only to Tel Aviv as the 
place of exhibition, and not to 
Jerusalem which is too close to 
the border. It is also true that a 
few weeks before the masterpieces 
were to be loaded on planes for the 
long trip the Dutch Government 
politely suggested postponement. 
An Egyptian jet was shot down 
over Israeli territory near the Gaza 
Strip, and the Dutch feared that a 
flare-up might follow. Panic seized 
the organizers of the exhibition 
in Tel Aviv who were making the 
final preparations accompanied by 
fanfares of publicity. But after a 
few days passed and there were no 
consequences to the incident, the 
Dutch withdrew their suggestion 
and the original schedule was re- 
stored. 


Mendel Kohansky sends the Jewish 
Frontier a monthly article about the cul- 
tural life of Israel today. 
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For the art-lover who lives in 
a rich and large country, where 
masterpieces of art are as far away 
as the nearest museum, it is hard 
to understand what this splendor 
assembled in one place means to 
a citizen of Israel who cannot see 
the original of a great painting 
unless he goes abroad. People who 
were born here and have never left 
home have never felt the unique 
excitement experienced when, 
standing in front of a great paint- 
ing, one leans close to the canvas to 
see the master’s brush strokes, the 
gleam of the paint, the freshness 
of the centuries-old color. It is 
the first time that such an exhi- 
bition has taken place in Israel, 
and as a cultural event it easily 
surpasses all that has happened in 
this event-laden tenth anniversary 
year. 


HE PAINTINGS, drawings, etch- 

ings and silverpieces have been 
carefully selected to present a 
comprehensive picture of this re- 
markable and puzzling period in 
the history of art. The exhibition 
includes examples of all schools and 
genres, from the astonishing pre- 
cision of flower-pieces by Ambrosi- 
us Bosschaert to the tenderness 
and drama of Rembrandt’s por- 
traits, running the full gamut of 
still lifes, landscapes, domestic 
scenes, and—that Dutch inven- 
tion—group portraits. All of the 
great masters are here, Hals, Cuyp, 
Ter Borch the Younger, Steen, De 
Hooch, Hobbema, Van Ruisdael, 
as well as many lesser-known 
whose fame would have been much 
wider had they not lived side by 
side with such giants. 

The Golden Age in Dutch art, 
whether it is considered the last 
flowering of the Renaissance after 
it declined in Italy, or whether one 
looks at it as a purely native move- 
ment sprung from the Dutch soil 
and air, is unique for its sudden 


outburst and just as sudden demise. , 


Like Russian literature two cen- 
turies later, it exploded seemingly 
out of nowhere, produced some of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces 
and disappeared, leaving the field 
to mere imitators. It started with 
Frans Hals who began to paint 
in the first years of the 17th cen- 
tury, and ended with Hobbema 
who was active till the close of the 
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gventh decade of the same cen- 
tury—two generations of painters. 


A most refreshing aspect of the 
paintings which look down from 


> the walls of the Tel Aviv Museum 


is their choice of humble subjects, 
animate and inanimate: vegetables 
and pottery, women selling fish 
or working at spinning wheels, 
craftsmen arranged in groups, 
wearing Sunday dress and proudly 
displaying the tools of their trade, 


| well-fed burghers with self-satis- 


fed plain faces. A still life by 
Pieter Van Anraedt shows a glazed 
earthenware pitcher, a glass of 
beer, pipes, and tobacco spilling 
out of a paper package, the things 


| of the good life as enjoyed by the 


Dutch middle-class of the period. 
It is painted with the most amaz- 
ing accuracy which paradoxically 
effaces the skill of the artist, since 
it leads the onlooker to forget can- 
vas and paint, and admire only the 


| beauty of the object, the smooth- 
ness of the glaze on the pitcher, 


the texture of the twisted tobacco, 
the lightness of the froth on the 
beer. Looking at this painting, I 
could understand why this school 
of art couldn’t last, why it gave 
way so soon to imitators. When 
the artists set for themselves such 
a limited goal and achieved it so 
completely, where could their fol- 
lowers go from there? One can- 
not improve on perfection, only 
try to imitate it. 


How did the 17th century 
Dutchmen look at those paintings? 
We know that they loved and ap- 
preciated them, for there has hard- 
ly been a period in all the history 
of art when the artist and his pub- 
lic lived in such close communion, 
when paintings were as cheap and 
plentiful and hung on the walls 
of the humblest cottages. But 
what did their owners derive from 
them? Did they look at them as 
art or did they, as Huizinga sug- 
gests, simply enjoy the outward 
appearance of the things they 
valued and liked them to decorate 
their walls? Whatever their way 
of looking at the painting was, we 


owe them eternal gratitude for 
_ Providing a ready market so that 


the artists could produce so many 
of them, and give us so much joy 
today, 
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HE EXHIBITION includes five oils 

and four drawings by Rem- 
brandt. Surrounded by all this 
magnificence, they shine with a 
splendor all their own, again prov- 
ing that genius stands alone among 
those only highly gifted, and goes 
its own way. Though Rembrandt 
lived in the middle of the Golden 
Era, straddling the two genera- 
tions of artists who made it up, 
there is hardly a connecting link 
between his works and the works 
of the others, except his pupils. 
In fact, the paintings hanging near 
his look strangely stiff and empty, 
their depth not extending beyond 
the canvas they are painted on. 

There is in the Rembrandt group 
a rarely reproduced portrait of his 
son Titus, one of the many he 
painted, wearing the garb of a 
Franciscan monk, with only some 
lightly-sketched-in foliage for 
background. The face of the boy 
peering out from the folds of the 
cloak and the hood is lit up by a 
light coming from somewhere in- 
side him, and it wears an expres- 
sion of infinite sweetness and sad- 
ness. I couldn’t help thinking, 
when I faced it, that the artist’s 
choice of costume and the expres- 
sion he gave the subject’s face were 
the results of a premonition of 
death. which was soon to overtake 
his beloved son. 


Then there is the well-known 
portrait of Dr. Ephraim Bueno, 
the famous physician, poet and 
Jewish community leader of Am- 
sterdam, sad and dignified, with a 
crippled left hand resting in his 
lap; one of Rembrandt’s old Jews 
whose furrowed face has all the 
tragedy of the ghetto written on 
it; a no-classical-nonsense Susanna 
Bathing, her flesh in opulent folds 
as she covers her nudity from the 
leering sight of the elder behind 
a bush. The paintings on display 
represent various stages in Rem- 
brandt’s artistic life, from the 
early, carefully outlined Susanna, 
to the portrait of Titus done nine 
years before the artist’s death, 
when he already had fully de- 
veloped his technique of the broad 
brush stroke and the rich, reddish 


brown tones. 


HE Helena Rubinstein Pavilion 
which now houses such distin- 
guished tenants is named, of 
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ALTO MIRA HOTEL CORP. 


Sausalito, Calif. 





MORROW'S 


El Monte, Calif. 





SUN YAH RESTAURANT 


New York, N. Y. 





J.C. ORR & SON 


Altoona, Pa. 





KENNEDY MANOR 
DINING ROOM 


Madison, Wis. 
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———F wurse, for the fabulous manu- 
fturer of cosmetics who con- 
tributed $105,000 towards its erec- 
tion. It constitutes one side of a 
triangle, the second being the 
Frederic Mann Auditorium named 
for the Philadelphia philanthropist, 
ind the third the building of Ha- 
hima. The third building was 
rently finished after it stood 
for many years bare-boned, and 
ech time I pass by I wish the 
N management had never gotten 
the money to do the job, for 
the building had a character of its 
own which is now gone under 
—— |f al its painted plaster and with its 
wide front-terrace. 


&TION The new museum is a rather 
lw, sprawling, rectangular struc- 
ture of undistinguished outward 
appearance and an interior divided 
into three levels connected by 
free-hanging flights of stairs, so 
that from each level there is a 
partial view of the other two. 
This is admirable designing, but 
the architects didn’t avoid an air 
—— |f of unrelieved bareness which even 
. the splendor of the Dutch Golden 
20. |f Age cannot cover. 


Whatever its faults, which may 
be partly inherent in its newness, 
the building is an immense im- 
provement over the old museum, 
the converted mansion of Tel 
Aviv’s first mayor, Meir Dizengoff. 
The latter building, by the way, 
will still remain in use to house 
the Museum’s permanent collec- 
—— |f tion, while the new pavilion will 
serve as a home for special exhi- 
bition. The current one with 
the enormous interest it generated 
throughout the country is as happy 
a beginning as any museum man- 
agement could dream of. 


RP. 
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MORRIS ABRAMS, Inc. 
Machinery Tools - Industrial Supplies 
Send for Catalog 


90 HUDSON ST. NYE 135 Ni: ¥. 
Phone CAnal 6-6900 
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Holiday Greetings 


JAMAICA WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 


* 


A Public Water Utility Serving 154,000 Queens and Nassau Families. 


- 











Holiday Greetings 


from 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING CO. 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND 








Sincere Holiday Wishes 


69th STREET BROOKLYN 
FERRY CORP. 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HARRY C. SHANKS, President 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 


* 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
New York 20, N. Y. 




















DR. P. L. SALZBERG 


80 HANSON PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Manhattan Real Estate 


Since 1868 


F. & G. PFLOMM 
Specializing in Management and Insurance 


LAckawanna 4-7457 


1333 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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THE SECOND NATIONAL 
BANK 


Nashua, N. H. 





LANGTRY 
PHOTO SERVICE, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





DALTON OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





HOTEL NORTH 


Augusta, Maine 





PORTER-TRUSTIN CO. 


Omaha, Nebraska 





FARMERS & MECHANICS 
SAVINGS BANK 


Framingham, Mass. 





ROWAL REALTY CORP. 


New York, N. Y. 





GRAND ARMY PLAZA 
CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OLD EUROPE, Inc. 


Washington, D. C. 





ARCHER-HOYNE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN 


Chicago, Ill. 











HISTADRUT 
SUMMING UP 


by MARK SEGAL 


THE 71st Council of the Hista- 
drut which met between Feb- 
ruary 10-13 was ostensibly call- 
ed to hear a report on the 
Federation’s activities and discuss 
changes in the Histadrut Consti- 
tution but, by the time it ended, 
a milestone had been passed in the 
thirty-eight years of Histadrut 
history. The Council was not only 
a sort of belated Tenth Anniver- 
sary celebration of the Histadrut, 
but a demonstration of its progres- 
sively growing strength and of its 
central role in the life of Israel. 


The Histadrut today represents 
645,000 workers or more than half 
the adult population, and it pro- 
vides 1.3 million persons with med- 
ical aid through Kupat Holim. 
But its role is not only inherent 
in its constant massive growth; 
for its present leadership under 
its secretary general, Pinhas Lavon, 
is intent on molding its develop- 
ment into a new purposeful pat- 
tern. 


The Histadrut, like the country 
as a whole, has always held a prag- 
matic approach. Throughout its 
history, things were first done and 
then an ideological framework was 
worked out. True, at the Foun- 
dation Conference in 1920, the 
practical visionaries who set up the 
Histadrut held before themselves 
the ideal of a Workers’ Common- 
wealth (Hevrat Ovdim) but the 
instruments were forged in a long 
period of trial and error. That the 
Federation has the courage to re- 
view its ideals and structure is in 
keeping with this tradition of 
practical Zionism. This was seen 
in the keynote address of Mr. La- 
von who told the delegates: “There 
may be sanctified values but there 
are no ‘holy cows’ in the organi- 
zational sphere.” This was not 
only a warning to left-wing “‘con- 
servatives,” but the expression of 
a practical approach which con- 
stantly molds both the basic ideas 
and the instruments which are 
to implement them. 


In his three-hour-long report, 
the Secretary served notice that the 
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CHICHESTER-DICKSON 
COMPANY 


Fredericksburg, Va. 





———. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 





H. P. LENHARD & SONS 
INCORPORATED 


Rochester, N. Y. 





ROYAL HARDWARE CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Albany, Ga. 





Z. S. LOWE 


Arlington, Va. 





JAC. VANDENBERG, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 





WILSON-GALBREATH CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





MIAMI INSURANCE 
AGENCY, Inc. 


North Miami, Fla. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HIGHWAY HOTEL 


Concord, N. H. 








NELSON CHEMICAL CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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yriod of “anarchy in develop- 
ment” was over. All sections of 
the Histadrut must groom them- 
gives in order to meet the chal- 
kenge of renewed immigration and 
development of the unsettled parts 
of the country. This reflects not 
oly recognition of the constant 
ned to adapt the movement to 
new conditions; it also indicates 
tht the Histadrut leadership has 
now managed to control those 
entrifugal forces which threat- 
eed to grow too swiftly with a 
tndency to undermine the central 
sructure from which they drew 
their powers. 


The new challenges inherent in 
mass immigration have come at a 
time when the struggle over the 
Histadrut’s direction has been more 
or less successfully concluded. At 
this Council Mr. Lavon and his 
colleagues were able to report suc- 
cess in curbing fragmentary tend- 
encies. 


Geary, Council delegates 

were reminded that relations 
with members and services for 
them would have to be stream- 
lined so as to reduce friction with 
the rank and file membership. This 
was the idea behind the decision 
to streamline Kupat Holim medi- 
cal aid, and to hand over social 
medicine and preventive care to 
the Government. ‘This was the 
latest in a series of reforms, which 
included changes in Histadrut 
housing to give members greater 
freedom of choice, and reforms 
in the system of members’ courts 
to eliminate anomalies surviving 
from pre-state days. 


The most revolutionary aspect 
of this policy was the formation of 
joint managerial councils composed 
of executives and workers in His- 
tadrut-owned factories. This step 
followed Mr. Lavon’s famous dec- 
laration that “the Histadrut econ- 
omy is too important to allow its 
Managers sole control.” In ac- 
cordance with this policy Hevrat 
Ovdim, the Histadrut holding 
company, has been revived to be- 
come the main directing and share- 
owning force in the Histadrut 
economic sector. 


The Council also noted success- 
ful reforms in the Trade Union 


| field headed by Mr. Aharon Beck- 
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"Beverly 7-9877 - 9822 Michael Beckish, Prop. 


THE BALALAIKA RESTAURANT 
Westchester’s Newest Continental Restaurant 


645 BRONX RIVER ROAD 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


¥2 mile north of Yonkers Ave. — ¥2 mile south of Cross County P’kway 
DANCING 
Catering in 
MURAL OR MEDALLION ROOMS 
Luncheons and Dinners Served Daily 
Flaming Sword Shishkabob — Dancing Friday & Saturday 
PRIVATE ROOM CATERING 











GREETINGS . . . Shop and Save More at 


McCRORY’S 


5-10 & 25c Stores 








THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
853 Broadway AL 4-5127 
2488 Grand Concourse FO 7-2420 
ullen BROOKLYN 
2211 Church Avenue IN 9-8600 
JAMAICA 
163-18 Jamaica Avenue JA 6-4244 








CLOAK OUT-OF-TOWN DEPARTMENT I.L.G.W.U. 


George Rubin, Manager 


v 


1710 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














THE FAR ROCKAWAY NURSING HOME 
Dietary Laws Observed 
Mr. anv Mrs. Morris GotpstE1n, Directors 
“Kindness is the noblest ingredient” 
Member of Rambam Branch, Farband LZO 
13-11 Virginia Street Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Tel. FAr Rockaway 7-2909 
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NEW CHINA RESTAURANT 


Haverhill, Mass. 





LISCOMB-HOOD-MASON 
COMPANY 


Duluth, Minn. 





BIRER'S WINES-LIQUORS 
CORPORATION 


West Hempstead, N. Y. 





M & G CONVOY, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





ASSOCIATED OUT-DOOR 
CLUBS, Inc. 


Tampa, Florida 





LANSDOWNE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 





LARS SUPERSERVICE, Inc. 


Queens Village, N. Y. 





GENERAL BAKING CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 





THELMA POST 


Staten Island, N. Y. 





NATIONAL ROLLS, Inc. 


Rushville, Ind. 











er. The Histadrut has been instru- 
mental in keeping a high degree 
of industrial peace in recent years, 
by covering industry with an um- 
brella of biennial collective con- 
tracts. Mr. Becker was able to 
report a comparative absence of 
industrial unrest. The policy of 
centralizing the trade unions will 
be carried further by the proposed 
formation of two nation-wide in- 
dustrial unions. 


The Histadrut could also note 
with satisfaction that its support 
of the cost of living allowance has 
ensured the maintenance of work- 
ers’ living standards. 


While reporting many measures 
of adaption to conditions of in- 
dependent statehood, Mr. Lavon 
took the opportunity of dismissing 
any talk of converting the Hista- 
drut into a pure trade-union move- 
ment on the Western model. He 
noted that in newly developing 
countries it was practically im- 
possible for the labor movement 
to concern itself solely with wages 
and social conditions. For this 
reason there was a trend in such 
countries for the labor movement 
to follow the Histadrut organi- 
zational model. Only labor move- 
ments in highly industrialized 
countries could afford to abdicate 
from national responsibilities and 
concentrate on trade union work 
alone, Mr. Lavon believed. 


HE GREAT interest in the His- 

tadrut recently evinced in Asia 
and Africa supported this view. 
This interest has increased in recent 
years through the efforts of the 
Histadrut International Depart- 
ment led by Mr. Reuven Barkatt, 
stated Mr. Lavon. These contacts 
have frequently preceded official 
contacts with the governments 
concerned. The participation of 
representatives from_ seventeen 
Asian and African countries in 
the recent Seminar on Co-opera- 
tion is a further indication of this 
growing international success. 

Perhaps the most significant step 
by the Council, however, was its 
decision to accept Arab workers 
as full members of the Histadrut. 
Arab workers have already partici- 
pated for years in various Hista- 
drut activities and have benefited 
from its services; but there re- 
mained a barrier to full member- 
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THE HIDEAWAY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FITCHBURG ENAMEL 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





FOREIGN CARS 
OF ROCKLAND, Inc. 


West Nyack, N. Y. 





FLORA SERVICE 


Linden, N. J. 





EVAN-PICONE, Inc. 


North Bergen, N. J. 





GEORGE C. SUPPLE 


Lincolndale, N. Y. 





U. S. CASUALTY CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





S. B. NEWMAN & CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





PLAZA LAUNDRY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








BROOKS CAMERAS 
and SUPPLIES 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Greetings 


CENTRAL VAN & STORAGE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





DICK PROFIDIO'S 
WISHING WELL, Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





CAFE TOMMY CHEN'S 
CORPORATION 


White Plains, N. Y. 





EDWARD HANSEN, Inc. 


Ridgefield Park, N. J. 





ROBERT B. ANDERSON 
INCORPORATED 


Denver, Colo. 





JOSEPH O'BRIEN LEATHER 
FINISH CORP. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 





JOLLY STEP BOOTERY 


Chicago, Il. 





KELLY'S DRIVE-IN BAKERY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





SELWIN CAFETERIA 


Charlotte, N. C. 





COVEY & COVEY 


Hollywood, Calif. 














ship. That it has taken ten years 
since the War of Independence to 
attain this integration of Arab and 
Jewish workers is, perhaps, not 
surprising. The wisdom of a step- 
by-step approach in this connec- 
tion was vindicated by the fact 
that the decision could now be 
taken— without opposition — by 
acclaim. For this alone, the 71st 
Council will certainly be remem- 
bered in the history of the Israel 
Labor Movement. 


Changes in Histadrut 
Constitution 


Tel Aviv, February 13. 
THE Histaprut has taken an 
important step towards adapt- 
ing the 1920 Federation to the 
realities of 1959,” declared the 
Histadrut Secretary-General, Pin- 
has Lavon, at this evening’s session 
of the 71st Council of the Federa- 
tion. The Council approved a 
series of amendments to its pre- 
State constitution, on the basis 
of proposals submitted by a com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Y. Guri, 
M.K. 

The most important of these 
changes related to members’ courts. 
These institutions were set up un- 
der the Mandatory regime to ar- 
bitrate any disputes between mem- 
bers of the Histadrut. In recent 
years, however, the criticism has 
been leveled that these internal 
courts were dealing with cases 
which should properly have gone 
before the courts of the land. The 
changes proposed by the Guri 
Committee will eliminate the need 
to bring civil cases before the mem- 
bers’ courts. From now on, only 
rights and obligations inherent in 
Histadrut membership will be sub- 
mitted to these courts. This change 
follows many other measures taken 
by Histadrut to adjust to the con- 
ditions of political independence. 

The amended constitution also 
defines the relationship between the 
various organizational levels of the 
labor movement. While in earlier 
years, when Histadrut member- 
ship was not highly differentiated, 
the main focus of activity was the 
local council, in the last decade the 
national trade unions in different 
industries have steadily gained in 
importance. The present amend- 
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MODERN GAS 
& APPLIANCE CORP. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HIGHWAY HOTEL 


Concord, N. H. 





MARIO'S RESTAURANT 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





CLYDE J. KEYS 
INDUSTRIES 


St. Petersburg, Florida 





WEINSTEIN'S 
FOOD STORES 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FT. LOWELL INN 


Tucson, Arizona 





GREEN BAY 
CLOTHING MERS., Inc. 


Green Bay, Wis. 





THOMSON & McKINNON 


New York, N. Y. 





AUTOMOBILE 
SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSN, Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. 
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COMMERCE UNION BANK 


Nashville, Tenn. 





DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSN, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





STERN CIGARETTE 
VENDING MACHINE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





EDDIE'S CHOP HOUSE, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





EMERSON RADIO OF OHIO 


Cleveland, Ohio 





McARTHUR DAIRY 


Miami, Florida 





TRAD ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 


Asbury Park, N. J. 





THE CITIZENS HOME 
& SAVINGS ASSN CO. 


Lorain, Ohio 








THE FARMERS NATIONAL 
BANK 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 





BOOTH FISHERIES 
CORPORATION 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











ments give recognition to this fact. 

Another amendment proposed 
by the Guri Committee relates to 
conditions of membership. Hither- 
to, according to the constitution, 
membership was open to any man 
or woman “gaining his livelihood. 
by his own labor, without exploit- 
ing the labor of others.” The pro- 
posed amendment would offer 
membership to small employers 
such as tradesmen and profession- 
als who employ assistants. This 
clause was not taken up at the 
present session of the Council and 
will probably be more fully dis- 
cussed before any final decision 
is taken. 


Report on Habonim 
by EDUD LEDERBERGER 


N REPORTING on the activities of 

Habonim, it should first be men- 
tioned that recent months have 
brought about a change of attitude 
on the part of the senior movement 
towards Habonim. This has re- 
sulted in a close working relation- 
ship between the two sections of 
the Labor Zionist movement and 
has been beneficial to both. 

Although Habonim is not a 
mass movement, it is generally 
recognized as the foremost Zionist 
youth organization in America. Its 
program is the most intensive with 
respect to the general Jewish edu- 
cation it provides and in its Israel 
aspects: its summer camping pro- 
gram is the largest and richest in 
content of any Jewish youth or 
adult organization (last summer it 
had more than 1,000 participants) ; 
it was the first to inaugurate the 
Youth Workshop in Israel, now in 
its eighth year, and already some 
400 youngsters of post-high school 
and college age have been able to 
spend a year in Israel, living, 
studying and working in a kib- 
butz and getting to know the 
country and all phases of its life; 
it provides annually more chalu- 
tzim (who go to live in Israel and 
share personally in building its 
democratic co-operative society) 
than any other Zionist youth or- 
ganization in America. Since the 
war more than 1,200 graduates of 
Habonim have gone on aliya. In- 
fluenced by the education they 
have received in Habonim, scores 
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BIENENFELD 
ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


Segundo, Colo. 





BANK OF CLEARWATER 


Clearwater, Florida 





BRENDEMIHL & GAROT 
COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wis. 





THE FORT WORTH 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fort Worth, Texas 





BROADWAY FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





RENNER'S EXPRESS, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





PRESBITERO & SONS, Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN 
MOTOR TRANSPORT CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 





CLARKE 
ELECTRIC CO.., Inc. 


Danville, Va. 








ELECTRIC 
MOTOR REPAIR CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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of young men and women have en- 
tered the field of Jewish service in 
America as rabbis, educators, and 
social workers. Hundreds of grad- 
yates of Habonim today form the 
backbone of branches of LZOA 
and other sections of the movement 
in communities throughout the 
country. 

leadership Training Seminars. 
Since the training of leaders is 
most important and urgent, Ha- 
honim undertook an ambitious 
leaders’ training program this year. 
It initiated three leadership sem- 
inars—held in New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco during 
the winter holidays. 225 young 
madrichim of the ages of 17 and 
18 participated. The discussion 
centered about the topic of edu- 
cational methodology. The spring 
seminars will include an ideological 
conference and discuss Habonim 


as a Labor Zionist movement. 
Habonim is still unable to satis- 
fy the requests of many cities and 
branches who intend to establish 
new machanot of Habonim, be- 
cause it still lacks a sufficient num- 


ber of suitable leaders; but it hopes 
by these leadership seminars to 
cover most cities and enlarge the 
movement. 

Habonim Camps. The seven 
camps of Habonim in the United 
States and Canada are well on their 
way to making all preparations for 
the coming camp season. Habonim 
expects far more than 1000 cha- 
verim to take part and is at present 
busy working out the details for 
an effective educational program 
for the eight weeks at their dis- 
posal. The recently established chi- 
nuch department concerns itself 
with giving help and advice to all 
madrichim of the movement by 
publishing educational handbooks 
and the monthly magazines Fur- 
rows and Haboneh, as well as pre- 
paring educational material for the 
camping period. 
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FRENCH ROUMANIAN 
RESTAURANT 


105 DELANCEY STREET 
New York City 














RESTAURANT 
LAURENT 


Luncheon — Cocktails — Dinner 
It! EAST 56th STREET 
(Just off Park Ave.) 

New York, N. Y. 
Banquets Arranged 
Reservations: PLaza 3-2729 

















CLIFTON D. MAYHEW, Inc. 
Painting and Decorating 
3436 LEE HIGHWAY 


Arlington, Va. 
JA 5-6131 JA 4-2382 











Have You Renewed 
Your Subscription 


to the 
Jewish 
Frontier? 

















Your Friendly 


AsP 


Extends the 
Best Wishes 
of the Season 
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AMERICA'S DEPENDABLE FOOD MERCHANT 





BIRTHDAY | 


(Cebuiition 


1859-1959 
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Commercial Bank of North America| 


by merger of 


COMMERCIAL STATE BANK 


BANh OF NORTH AMERICA 


Twelve Offices Conveniently Located In 


Manhattan: Brooklyn: 








116 FIFTH AVENUE 1574 PITKIN AVENUE 
1400 BROADWAY 815 BROADWAY 
528 BROADWAY 781 EASTERN PARKWAY 
115 BROADWAY 465 KINGS HIGHWAY 

318 GRAND STREET 


Queens: 





99-01 QUEENS BLVD., FOREST HILLS 
14-15 — 122 STREET, COLLEGE POINT 


Bronx: 


352 EAST 149 STREET 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














